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BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Riding upon the Goat, with snow white hair, 
I come, the last of all. This crown of 
mine 
Is of the holly; in my hand I bear 
The thyrsus tipped with fragrant cones of 
pine. 


I celebrate the birth of the Divine, 
And the return of the Saturnian reign. 
My songs are carols sung at every shrine, 
Proclaiming ‘‘Peace on earth, good-will to 
men.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Spain has agreed to cede the Philippines 
to the United States. Now all good citi- 
zens, whether they have favored or op- 
posed acquiring these islands, should turn 
their attention to making the best of the 
situation — the best, not only for the 
United States, but for the Filipinos. The 
natives will be practically at the mercy of 
the stronger and more civilized race. if 
they are not to be ruthlessly exploited by 
unscrupulous politicians for personal gain, 
the choice of the U. S. officials for these 
islands must be taken out of the realm of 
“spoils,” and placed under civil-service 
rules. This is a practical object, and one 
for which all possible pressure should now 
be brought to bear upon the administra- 
tion. 








In Washington, the equal suffrage 
amendment is undoubtedly lost, but it 
received a much better vote than when 
the question was submitted there a few 
years ago. So writes Mrs. Homer Hill, 
the president of the Washington E. S. A. 
From South Dakota, where equal suffrage 
was defeated in 1890 by a majority of 
23,610, it is said at last accounts to have 
been defeated by a majority of 4,008. But 
the official report will not be complete till 
Dec. 8. 





Itis many years since Boston has fur- 
nished so glaring an object-lesson on the 
need of full suffrage for women as is 
afforded in the recent nominations of 
both the Republicans and the Democrats 


for the school board. In each case, the 
ticket has been dominated by purely 
“machine” influences, and is made up 
| mainly of persons chosen with an eye to 
| every conceivable interest except the wel- 
fare of the school children. Several of the 
best members of the board, including 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, have failed to be 
renominated by either of the great parties; 
and most of the nominations are so un- 
| satisfactory that they have called out 
general condemnation. 








oo 


It may be asked how this state of things 
would be cured by full suffrage, since 
school suffrage has not done it. Where 
women have school suffrage only, the 
number who vote is usually small. The 
number of men voting at an election of 
educational officers only is always small, 
and as there is a great deal of human na- 
ture in women, the same is likely to be 
the case with them so long as their vote 
is limited to school officers only. But 
where women have full suffrage, they vote 
as generally as the men, and their wishes 
are respected by all the political parties. 
One of the first effects of full suffrage has 
always been a great increase in the num- 
ber of women elected to educational 
boards. With the mothers the interest 
of the children is the first consideration, 
and it has to be made a consideration by 
the politicians also, when they want the 
mothers’ votes, 





Every friend of the Boston public schools 
ought to vote on Dec. 13 for Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames. Half the pupils are girls, and 
nearly all the teachers are women, yet 
there are only three women on our school 
board of twenty-four members. The terms 
of two of the three, Mrs. Ames and Dr. 
Keller, expire this year. Dr. Keller, 
having been renominated by the Demo- 
crats as well as by the Independent 
Women Voters, will probably be elected. 
But Mrs. Ames, who has been a most 
admirable member of the board, has been 
renominated only by the Public School 
Association, the Independent Women 
Voters, and the Massachusetts School 
Suffrage Association. If she is to be 
elected, it must be by a most vigorous 
effort on the part of those who honestly 
desire good schools. Let all the women 
vote for her, and urge their sons, hus- 
bands, brothers, and friends to do the 
same. 





PROF. CALVIN STOWE. 

Prof. Calvin Ellis Stowe was born at 
Natick, Mass., April 6, 1802. He was 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1824, 
and at Andover Theological Seminary in 
1828. 

When, in 1832, Harriet Beecher married 
Prof. Stowe, the childless widower of a 
dear friend, he was settled at Lane Semi- 
nary in Cincinnati, which afterward be- 
came famous as a hot-bed of abolitionism, 
Professor Stowe’s house at Walnut Hills 
was more than once a refuge for frightened 
fugitives in anti-slavery times, and the 
inmates slept with arms at hand and a big 
bell ready to call the young men of the 
Seminary at need. Professor Stowe and 
Henry Ward Beecher, hearing that the 
former owner of a colored girl in their 
employ was seeking her, drove her twelve 
miles at night ina covered wagon to a safe 
place, and on this incident Mrs. Stowe 
based the escape of Eliza in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 

The relation between Professor Stowe 
and his wife was of the most devoted and 
affectionate kind. She often spoke of 
him as ‘my dear rabbi,”’ an epithet highly 
suggestive of the dignified, scholarly fig- 
ure and long beard. When she confided to 
him by letter some of her literary aspira- 
tions, he replied, ‘‘My dear, you must be a 
literary woman. It is written in the 
book of Fate. Make all your calculations 
accordingly. Get a good stock of health 
and brush up your mind, ... and now, 
my dear wife, come home as quick as ever 
you can. The fact is, I cannot live with- 
out you. There is no woman like you in 
this wide world.” That Professor Stowe’s 
devoted admiration for his wife was recip- 
rocated is shown by a line from one of 
her letters, in which she says: “I did not 
know until I came away how much } 
depended on you for information. There 
are a thousand favorite subjects on which 
I could talk with you better than with 
any one else. If you were not already my 
dear husband, I should certainly fall in 
love with you.” 

Professor Stowe was in 1833 one of the 
founders, in Cincinnati, of the “College of 








Teachers,’ which did good work for ten 
years in raising the standard of education 
among the people. The State of Ohio 
commissioned Professor Stowe to investi- 
gate the public-school systems of the Old 
World, especially Prussia. 

Professor Stowe struggled bravely for 
seventeen years against ill-health and 
every possible vexation and hindrance, 
doing excellent and devoted work for the 
Seminary. Then he was appcinted to the 
Collins professorship of Natural and 





grand coach, with six beautiful horses 
with outriders and two trumpeters, and 
twelve men with javelins for a guard, all 
dressed in the gayest manner, and rushing 
along like Time in the primer, the trump- 
eters too-ti-toot-tooing like a house afire, 
and how I wished my little Charley had 
been there to see it! We called at Staf- 
ford House and inquired if the Duchess 
of Sutherland was in. She was, and 
would be very glad to see us; so your 
mamma, Georgie, and I went walking up 
the magnificent staircase in the entrance 
hall, and the great, noble, brilliant duchess 





























CALVIN E. STOWK. 








Revealed Religion in Bowdoin College at 
Brunswick, Me., and there lived happily 
with his family until 1852, when he ac- 
cepted an urgent call to the professorship 
of Sacred Literature In the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, Mass. Here for 
many years, in a charming home called 
“the Cabin,” were received distinguished 
people of this and other lands, and here 
were planned many philanthropic under- 
takings in which Mrs, Stowe and her 
scholarly husband were the prime movers. 

Professor Stowe was the original of the 
“visionary boy” in “Oldtown Folks.” 
From early childhood he had a singular 
psychological organization, living among 
a multitude of imaginary floating forms, 
and familiar with marvellous visions. In 
“Oldtown Fireside Stories,”’ Mrs. Stowe 
has described Professor Stowe’s early 
country life, almost as the stories came 
from his own lips, for he was himself an 
inimitable mimic and story-teller. 

As an instance of his character-painting, 
we quote the following letter, dated from 
Natick, July 14, 1839: 


I have had areal good time this week 
writing my oration. I have strolled over 
my old walking-places, and found the 
same old stone walls, the same old foot- 
paths through the rye-fields, the same 
bends in the river, the same old bull-frogs 
with their greeri spectacles on, the same 
old terrapins sticking up their heads and 
bowing as I go by; and nothing was want- 
ing but my wife to talk with to make all 
complete. . . . I have had some rare talks 
with Uncle “Jaw’’ Bacon. The Curtises 
have been flooding Uncle Jaw’s meadow, 
and he is in a great stew about it. He 
says: ‘I took and tell’d your Uncle Izic 
to tell them ’ere Curtises that if the Devil 
didn’t get ’em for flowing my medder arter 
that sort, I didn’t see no use o’ havin’ any 
Devil.” “Have you talked with the 
Curtises yourself?” ‘Yes, hang the 
sarcy dogs! and they took and tell’d me 
that they’d take and flow up to my front 
door, and make me go out and in in a 
boat.’ “‘Why don’t you go to law?” ‘Oh, 
they keep alterin’ and a-tinkerin’ up the 
laws so here in Massachusetts that a body 
can’t git no damage for flowing; they 
think cold water can’t hurt nobody.” 

Professor Stowe had a fund of general 
information and most retentive memory; 
a quick temper, but a loving heart. His 
letters to hischildren from Europe, where 
he went several times with Mrs. Stowe, 
are gay and graphic. Once he writes to 
‘little Charley :” 

As it was court time, the high sheriff of 
Lancashire, Sir Robert Gerauld, a fine, 
stout old gray-haired John Bull, came 
thundering up to the hotel at noon in his 





came sailing down the stairs to meet us in 
her white morning dress (for it was only 
4 o’clock, and she was not yet dressed for 
dinner), took your mamma into her great 
bosom and folded her up until the little 
Yankee woman looked like a small gray 
kitten half covered in a snow-bank, and 
kissed and kissed her, and then she took 
up little Georgie and kissed, and then she 
took my hand and didn’t kiss me. 


Professor Stowe made an elaborate and | 


valuable collection of psychological liter- 
ature, and was in correspondence with 
George H. Lewes and others abroad on 
the subject of spiritual manifestations. 

In 1863 the family removed to Hartford, 
Conn., and later an orange plantation in 
Florida became their winter home, It is 
a pleasant picture thatis given cf the 
later days of Professor Stowe at Mandarin. 
Here on the piazza, beneath the grand 
oaks, looking out on the calm, sunlit river, 
Professor Stowe enjoyed that absolute 
peace and restful quiet for which his 
scholarly nature had always longed. At 
almost any hour of the day the well-known 
figure, with snow-white patriarchal beard 
and kindly face, might be seen sitting 
there, with a basket of books. 

Professor Stowe translated from the 
German, Jahn’s ‘‘History of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth,” and prepared from the 
“Praelectiones” of Lowth, a volume of 
“Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews,” besides doing a variety of 
other literary work. c. W. 


=-—- 


GIRLS STUDY FARMING. 

There are now fifty young women study- 
ing at the College of Agriculture in Min- 
neapolis. They are entered for the three- 
years’ course in farming, and are to study 
side by side with the men, except that in- 
stead of blacksmithing, carpentry, and 
military drill, they will be taught sewing, 
laundry-work, and cooking. Until now, 
young women who desired a course in ag- 
riculture had to solace themselves with 
such instruction as they could gain during 
the summer months when the men were 
away. This year their fortunes have 
changed. A new dormitory has been 
built, and new instructors in special de- 
partments have been provided. In the 
three-years’ course are included a study 
of every practical subject relating to farm- 
ng—field crops and seeds, agricultural 
chemistry, farm economics, animal hus- 
bandry, dairying, entomology, horticul- 
ture, forestry, veterinary medicine, and 
surgery. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Saran R. Emory, of Irvington, N. Y., 
has offered a prize of $100 for the best 
story that will show the “wickedness of 
killing and eating our animals.” 

Mrs. P. J. Witson Lyons, one of the 
leading citizens of Wolcott, Col., is un- 
usually successful as a bv .iness woman. 
She runs a hotel, a ranch, a merchandise 
establishment, and is noted as a winner in 
every enterprise in which she engages, 

Miss Nina Morey is a commercial 
traveller for the Arkansas City Milling 
Company. She has recently visited the 
principal towns in Oklahoma, and is now 
in Kansas. She is introducing a new pan- 
cake flour by serving hot cakes in a lead- 
ing grocery in every town she visits. 

Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER is not 
recovering as fast as was hoped from the 
effects of the accident when she was run 
into by a bicyclist. She is in no danger, 
but the collision was a severe shock to 
her nervous system, and it may be some 
little time before she will be out again. 
She is sadly missed in the college circles 
and clubs to which she belongs. 

Mrs. B, F, Jerrers, of Soldier, Idaho, 
rode sixty miles on horseback to cast her 
vote. Mrs. Jeffers’s home was at Soldier 
until a few days before the recent election, 
when, her husband having gone to Hailey, 
sixty miles away in the Wood River coun- 
try, to work, she joined him there. Before 
leaving Soldier she registered in that 
town, but at Hailey her transfer of resi- 
dence not coming within the time limit, 
she was not allowed to vote. Determined 
to exercise the right of citizenship, on the 
morning of election she mounted a horse 
and rode to her old home, arriving there 
in time to cast her ballot before the polls 
closed. 

Mrs. Sarau 8S. Piatt, president of the 
Woman’s Club of Denver, lately visited 
the Settlement at Hull House, Chicago, 
and was much struck by the work that 
Miss Jane Addams is doing there. Mrs. 
Platt thus describes the culinary arrange- 
ments, in a letter to the Western Club 
Woman: “The food was supplied from a 
large kitchen, the one that supplies the 
meals for the coffee house which is run 
in connection with the Settlement, and 
which is already self-supporting. It is a 
beautiful kitchen, as clean and convenient 
as possible, yet with a great deal of work 
being done in a very systematic way. I 
was especially interested in the bread. 
They have a large oven, in which they put 
eight cents worth of charcoal, and that 
bakes 150 loaves of bread. This is done 
every day; they make two cents’ on each 
loaf.”’ 

PRINCESS KAIULANI, of Hawaii, is one 
of the most interesting personages in 
‘our new possessions.” She is the daugh- 
ter of the Hon. A. 8S. Cleghorn, an Eng- 
lish gentleman who made Honolulu his 
home for many years, and Princess Like- 
like, sister of the late King Kalakaua and 
the recently deposed Lilliuokalani. As 
the title to the throne of the Hawaiian 
Islands descends on the maternal side, and 
as Liliuokalani is childless, Kaiulani was 
the heir to the throne. She is said to be 
an accomplished linguist, an affable host- 
ess, and a charming woman. She was 
educated chiefly in London, where she 
lived for about eight years. She also 
spent several seasons in Paris. Her home 
in Honolulu is a perfect paradise of tropi- 
cal foliage, surrounding lawns upon which 
strut a dignified flock of peacocks. In 
spite of the fall of the monarchy, her posi- 
tion is still that of a social leader. 

Mrs. M. E, R. ALGER is distinguishing 
herself as a truant officer in New York 
City. Alice K. Fallows writes in Harper's 
Bazar: ‘Until three years ago the naughty 
little truants of the west side carried on 
their unlawful sports peacefully and com- 
fortably in odd corners. But with the 
appointment of Mrs. M. E. R. Alger as 
attendance officer everything was changed. 
Now the rebellious element of the small- 
boy population finds itself, like the family 
cat in housecleaning time, without rest 
for the sole of its foot. Mrs. Alger’s sig- 
nal success in this work has brought 
about the appointment of women as at- 
tendance officers in Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago, but before she could win her own 
position, she found almost as much objec- 
tion and discouragement to meet as a 
Columbus discovering a new world. That 
women had never done this thing before 
seemed sufficient reason why women 
should never be allowed to do it at all; 
but Mrs. Alger’s conviction and persist- 
ence carried the day.” 
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HOW TO CU-OPERATE WITH THE CZAR. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The most powerful monarch on earth 
has recently startled the world with a 
manifesto that is probably destined to be 
epoch-making. Few, even of the most 
thoughtful, have yet realized the full 
significance of his proposition. He shows 
himself convinced of truths long known to 
thoughtful, unprejudiced students of his- 
tory, but never before accepted and stated 
with such force by any monarch or states- 
man whose power to maintain armies has 
approached his own. The one man of all 
the world who could hold the nations in 
terror, and burden the masses with taxa- 
tion that must lead to revolution and 
bankruptcy, has seen the irrationality of 
the world’s continued increase of armies 
and navies. He declares that, if the pres- 
ent rate of increasing armaments con- 
tinues, it will ‘lead to the very cataclysm 
it is desired to avert.’’ His invitation to 
a conference of diplomats for considera- 
tion of a more rational method of settling 
international difficulties is something that 
cannot be ignored or laughed at. This 
conference, fraught with momentous coa- 
sequences, may take place in a few months. 

My object here is to present a plan 
whereby some wealthy American can co- 
operate with the Czar to make the results 
of his initiative effective and beneficent. 

Before the convention of representatives 
meets, itis highly important that the at- 
tention of influential and thoughtful citi- 
zens of Russia, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and America should be focussed on 
the practical question of gradual disarma- 
ment and on arbitration. Tariff, taxation, 
commercial expansion, and other economic 
questions bearing on the problem should 
be presented not merely toa small body 
of fifty or sixty diplomats, but to twenty 
or thirty millions of the most enlightened 
citizens of these great nations. If there 
were practical unanimity or barmony in 
the expression of public opinion in favor 
of the position taken by the Czar, this 
would inevitably havea telling effect upon 
the debates at the conference. The clear 
presentation of the exact obstacles that 
must be met would tend to make them 
less formidable. Nothing but good could 
come from discussion that was affirmative. 
If it were found that nothing stands in 
the way of making Alsace and Lorraine 
neutral ground, but questions of mere 
sentiment and selfishness; if it were 
clearly shown to Germany and France 
hat, from an economic point of view, 
they have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by their present attitude; if they 
were compelled to admit that their stub- 
bornness stands in the way of the world’s 
progress,—a clear comprehension of the 
condition of affairs would be the first step 
toa more rational attitude. The world, 
even in its most civilized communities, 
lives by half thinking, and rarely studies a 
prob em to its logical conclusion. Such a 
plan as I shall now suggest would lead to 
severe thought, and a frank consideration 
of tremendous problems that affect, di- 
rectly or indirectly, every human being. 

Let some wealthy man or woman, who 
desires to achieve a result which would 
far outshine in beneficence even the 
emancipation of the slaves, devote say 
$300,000 at once to this end. Let him 
announce to the Czar, the Kaiser, Queen 
Victoria, President Faure, and President 
McKinley that he offers a prize of $50,000 
to be given to the writer or writers among 
his or her countrymen who shall, under 
specified conditions, present the best plan 
for gradual disarmament, and for a method 
of settling present and future international 
difficulties without war. 

Let each monarch or president be asked 
to appoint a jury to judge such essays. 
Let the time allowed be two months, and 
the essays limited to ten or twelve thou- 
sand words. If two or three essays in 
each country have equal value, let the sum 
be divided equally among the successful 
competitors, and let honorable mention 
be made of the best essays among the non- 
successful competitors. Let $50,000, i. e., 
$10,000 for each country, be given in pay- 
ment to the juries, and let a few extra 
hundreds be devoted to translation of the 
prize essays of the five countries into the 
Russian, French, German, and English 
languages. 

What would be the results of such an 
action on the part of an American mil- 
lionaire? 

1. The scheme would require no adver- 
tising. Every paper of importance on the 
globe would not only eagerly publish it, 
but would write editorials and have sym- 
posiums and interviews regarding it. 

2. The unusually large sum offered and 
the great honor attaching to the winner 
would attract writers of the highest emi- 
nence, men like John Fiske, Carl Schurz, 
President Gilman, Senator Edmunds, 
James Bryce, and others of the same 
mental calibre. 

3. Not only every competitor, but all 
his circle of acquaintance, every naval or 
military man, every legislator, diplomat, 
and public official, every journalist, clergy- 





man, and lawyer, and millions belonging 
to the commerical classes, would read 
these essays in whole or in part. The 
essays would have no copyright and could 
be sold for cost price. Every newspaper 
would give synopses of them and would 
publish letters regarding them. 

4. The mere fact of this widespread dis- 
cussion, this recognition of the fact that 
the Czar’s scheme is feasible and not 
Utopian, would be of enormous value. It 
would show the folly of maintaining that 
‘you cannot change human nature.”’ It 
would become evident that nothing in 
this world has changed so much as human 
nature, as it has gradually eliminated the 
ape and tiger in itself and become in- 
spired with the spirit of justice and 
rationality. 

5. The discussion would of necessity be 
afirmatice. The limits imposed would 
make the treatment concise, trenchant, 
and eminently practical. All the difficul- 
ties would be faced, and some attempt at 
solution would be presented. A meeting 
of cautious, suspicious diplomats, who 
had no backing from the people, some of 
them inevitably bound by personal and 
temperamental reasons to make rather 
than to remove obstructions to peace, 
might accomplish little. But with the 
support and enthusiasm and clear kaow!l- 
edge of millions of the most enlightened 
persons on the globe to guide and sustain 
them, they might take the most stupen- 
dous step in advance that the history of the 
planet records. 

I know of nothing comparable to this as 
a method of making a not very large sum 
of money (only the price of a fancy yacht) 
accomplish results that would be more 
widespread, more beneficent, and more 
permanent than anything the human race 
has yet achieved. 

What American will immortalize him- 
self and be a maker of history by seizing 
the splendid opportunity which the Zeit- 
Geist offershim? Lucia AMES MEAD. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 18, 1898. 





OUR WONDERFUL TAX LAWS. 

Mr. Wheeler H. Peckham, the noted 
New York lawyer, who has a house at 
Morristown, New Jersey, has transferred 
his legal residence to New Jersey to es- 
cape the tax laws in New York. The 
trouble with the New York tax laws is 
that they are inequitable in their opera- 
tion. They tax personal property in such 
a way that shrewd men who will conde- 
scend to evade them can easily do it with- 
out absolute lying. Widows and other 
persons whose property is held in trust 
cannot readily escape them. These laws 
therefore mulct helpless and highly con- 
scientious persons, while more masterful 
and less scrupulous citizens scoff at them. 
When reputable citizens frankly leave the 
State to escape its taxes, itis pretty safe 
to conclude that the tax laws need amend- 
ment. There is no doubt that the present 
laws taxing personal property in New 
York cause an amount of mischief and 
hardship out of all reasonable proportion 
to the revenue they bring in.—Z. S. Mar- 
tin, in Harper's Weekly. 





WOMAN’S WORK IN THE INSTITUTIONAL 
CHURCH. 


BY REV. GEORGE L. PERIN, D. D. 

So great and efficient is woman’s work 
in every church in the land, that it will 
seem natural to expect to find her well at 
the front in the advance movement of the 
churches known as the open door or insti- 
tutional church. This movement is pecul- 
iarly one of service. The question which 
we who are interested in this movément 
constantly put to the front is, What may 
we do to best serve the community in the 
midst of which our church stands? We 
are constantly asking what needs to be 
done, and what may be done by the 
church. We aim to hold ourselves ready 
to meet the moral, religious, social, and 
intellectual needs of the community, so 
far as they may not be provided for by 
other agencies already at work. In the 
field of our legitimate effort, we will 
not scorn anything which makes for 
better homes, better citizenship, better 
municipal government, or better individ- 
ual life. 

It must be obvious, therefore, that such 
work as this that we are doing at the 
Every-Day Church, or that is done by any 
well-equipped institutional church, is 
largely a thing of service. In the ordinary 
family church, the Sunday services consti- 
tute a large part of the week’s work, while 
one pastor performs most of the consecu- 
tive service; but in an _ institutional 
church, the Sunday services form but a 
small part of the general enterprise. With 
the doors open every day, with throngs of 
people seeking counsel and advice, with 
scores every day seeking employment, 
there must of necessity be a much larger 
working force. And nearly every feature 
of the work we have on hand can be bet- 
ter performed by women than by men. 
Except for a short interval, a woman has 





been in charge of cur central office for the 
last five years. 

Into this office have come many thou- 
sands of women, and many hundreds of 
men and children. We have only to think 
a moment to be reminded that there is al- 
most no place on earth where a man ora 
woman in trouble can go and find a listen- 
ing ear. However honest, however needy, 
however much in need of intelligent and 
friendly counsel, it can be found nowhere, 
This is a busy world; we have little time 
to stop and counsel with strangers, so 
much are we employed with our own in- 
dividual problems. At the Every-Day 
Church, it is a matter of principle with us 
that we shall provide somebody in this 
central office with a listening ear, some- 
body to meet every comer, old and young; 
and who so well qualified to do this intel- 
ligently and sympathetically as a woman? 
Just as women, as a rule, make better 
agents for the Associated Charities, so 
women are better for this work than 
men. Asa rule they are a better judges 
of human nature, quicker in their 
sympathies, shrewder in their intu- 
itions. 

But this, of course, is only one form of 
woman’s work in the institutional church. 
We have a day nursery with over a hundred 
babies on our rolls and often a daily at- 
tendance of from twenty to thirty, who 
must be cared for from early morning un- 
til late in the evening, fed twice during 
the day, put to bed for an afternoon nap, 
and, while awake, constantly entertained 
and cared for. Where is there a man on 
earth for such a work as this? It can be 
done only by a woman. A department of 
the day nursery is a well-equipped kinder- 
garten. Of course, this also must be in 
charge of women. We have also on Sat- 
urdays large industrial classes for girls. 
Who shall teach these girls sewing, knit- 
ting, mending, cooking, and general house- 
hold economy, save women who have had 
experience in this work? 

We have reached out in another direc- 
tion through mothers’ meetings. Here 
are emergency lectures, lectures on house- 
hold economy, but, above all, the friendly 
contact of women in very poor material 
circumstances with other woxen in better 
circumstances; an attempt to exemplify 
the word of Scripture, which says: ‘‘The 
rich and poor meet together.. The Lord 
is the maker of them all.”’ 

Besides this, we have the flower work 
of the summer, when several times a week 
flowers are made up into tastefully ar- 
ranged bouquets, and sent to the sick and 
aged and the shut-ins in the tenement- 
houses of our district. Add to this the 
children’s outing work, where a hundred 
or more children are sent into the country 
for ten days, and several hundreds upon 
day excursions and picnics, all of which 
is in the care of women, and one will be- 
gin to see something of the breadth and 
scope of women’s work in the institu- 
tional church. 

Fortunately, it is all work which counts 
for something. It is work so profoundly 
interesting, in fact so fascinating and all- 
absorbing that it renders obsolete the 
old-fashioned circles, which were chiefly 
centres for gossip. Thus the institutional 
church, like nearly every other tendency 
of modern times, has enlarged the oppor- 
tunities of women for genuine service. 





A CANADIAN PLANT MISSION. 


Mrs. A. S. Jack, of Chateauguay Basin, 
Canada, offered, last September through 
the columns of the Montreal Witness, to 
give geraniums and other plants from her 
garden, to be sent by mail on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp for each plant. Up to 
the time of the first frost, one hundred 
and four letters had been received, from 
many places in Manitoba and the Prov- 
inces, even from the North Western Ter- 
ritory, and one from Michigan. This last 
was from a Canadian woman longing for a 
plant and earth from home, Something 
over five hundred plants were sent away, 
most of them to persons unable to reach 
large cities or afford florists’ prices. One 
from a city asked for two plants, and 
begged to know if other could be saved 
until the next week, as the writer was a 
widow, with an only son very ill, and 
could spare from her earnings only the 
two stamps. A basket of fruit was sent 
to the widow and her address kept for 
future kindnesses. To all, extra slips or 
bulbs were sent, so that in the far-off 
homes these may bring blossoms during 
the winter. 





THE FATHER’S DUTY TO POSTERITY. 


Henry S. Allen, formerly a publisher in 
New York City, recently wrote to Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford to ask her advocacy 
for his plan of educating American wom- 
en so that their children may be healthy, 
and enclosed an article written by him for 
the Mother’s Magazine for May, 1898. He 
received the following suggestive reply: 

As for your suggestions in the ‘‘interest 
of posterity,’’ while they are excellent as 
far as they go, I must assure you they do 





not go far enough. Let the fathers take 
care of their health, and be very sure that 
their whole lives have been pure, and then 
they may expect healthy children. 

The fault is largely owing to the fathers 
that so many children are feeble and die 
in babyhood or early youth. When the 
same standard of purity is set up for men, 
and observed by them, as that which en- 
sures pure womanhood, which is very 
properly required by you of all mothers, 
then children will be stronger and health- 
ier. “A white life for two,” as Frances 
Willard said, is what is needed. Advo- 
cate that, and you will surely be writing 
“in the interest of posterity.”’ 

Women have been talked tu, and written 
to, about enough. Mothers usually know 
and do their duty to their families, and it 
is time now that fathers should be taught 
that their whole duty to posterity dues 
not consist in simply earning enough to 
“support the family,” and doling it out to 
the mother, who has the marketing to do 
as well as all the rest of the household 
cares. When fathers deny themselves 
strong drink and tobacco, and cease to 
think it any less reprehensible in the eye 
of the Almighty for them to be unchaste 
than it is for their wives to be so, then the 
rising generation will be healthful, having 
“sound minds in sound bodies.”’ 

Turn your attention to the fathers for 
a while, my Christian brother Allen, and 
thus make sure of working “in the interest 
of posterity.” Poese A. HANAFORD. 

New York City, Nov. 18, 1898. 





MRS. SUSAN LOOK AVERY, 81. 


The 81st birthday of Mrs. Susan Look 
Avery was celebrated by her daughter, 
Mrs. Coonley Ward, at Hillside, Wyoming, 
N. Y., on Oct. 20. Although the day was 
raw and cloudy, seventy-tive friends as- 
sembled. After an hour of general con- 
versation, Mrs. Avery was asked to tell 
something of her past life and present in- 
terests. She spoke extemporaneously, but, 
in response to earnest solicitation, she 
afterwards wrote the substance of her re- 
marks as follows: 


I have been asked to give, on this, to 
me, memorable occasion, some reminis- 
cences of my life. 

1 was born Oct. 27, 1817, in Conway, 
Franklin County, Mass., among the Berk- 
shire Hills, the oldest child of Samuel and 
Polly Loomis Look. My mother was the 
only daughter of Rev. Josiah aud Susanna 
Howes Loomis, of the adjvining town of 
Ashfield. 

In 1818, my parents left their New Eng- 
land home and came to Lenox, Madison 
County, N. Y., where, on the south shore 
of Oneida Lake, they made a new home. 
That beautiful portion of Central New 
York was then “the Far West” to New 
England people, and was almost entirely 
covered by a dense forest, in which wild 
animals were numerous, and Indians, 
mostly of the Oneida tribe, came twice a 
year and camped near our home. Their 
presence did not contribute to the happi- 
ness of the few settlers, particularly the 
women and children. However, they 
usually stayed a few days only while 
hunting and fishing, making brooms and 
baskets, for which they found ready sale, 
of splittings of green birch wood. 

Had we known more of Indian charac- 
ter, we should have feared them less. We 
have since learned that if they were not 
better than white men they would not 
have endured the treatment which our 
government officials have accorded them, 
without more uprisings and massacres 
than have occurred. | am often reminded 
of an anecdote which Bishop Whipple en- 
joyed telling. He had been much among 
the various tribes of the Northwest —knew 
them well, and respected them thoroughly. 
At one time,the guest of a chief, he was go- 
ing with him on some excursion, when, 
remembering that he had left his trunk 
open in his tent, he said he supposed it 
would be safe. ‘Oh, yes,’’ replied the In- 
dian, “there is not a white man within a 
hundred miles.” 

After a few years, malarial conditions 
incidental to a new and level country, 
made removal to a more healthful region 
imperative. The kind, sympathetic doc- 
tor of the neighborhood, after drawing 
heavily on his supply of quinine, arsenic, 
calomel, etc., and after bleeding till there 
was little blood left, advised my father 
that he must choose between his farm and 
his wife—that he could not keep both. 
As the choice was not difficult, a new 
home was soon found among the hills of 
Manheim, Herkimer County, N. Y., over- 
looking the beautiful valley of the Mohawk 
River. Here four of their six children 
were born, and received a thorough com- 
mon-school education. 

After several years in Manheim, we re- 
moved to the neighborhood of Utica, 
where educational advantages were great- 
er, and where my sister and I became pu- 
pils in the female academy then just 
opened. Afterwards, for several )vars, 
we were teachers there. 

In 1843. I came to Wyoming with my 
sister (Miss Julia A. Look, now Mrs. Cap- 
well), where she entered on her duties as 
teacher in the Academy here. I remained 
a week, meeting many who are no longer 
here, but whose descendants I now enjoy 
meeting. 

On my return from Wyoming to Utica, 
I spent a few days in Cayuga County, where 
I met Mr. Avery, then on a visit to Au- 
rora, his native village, his home for many 
years having been Halifax County, Va. 
The meeting proved to be eventful, though 
not unlike many others recorded and un- 
recorded in general history, and in 1844 
we were married. The next five years 
were divided between New York and Vir- 
ginia. In 1849, Louisville, Ky., became 
our home, and since 1858 our summers 
have been spent in Wyoming. In 1891 I 
gave up housekeeping, and have since di- 
vided my time among my children in 





Louisville, Anchorage, 
cago, and Wyoming. 
This is a general outline of my quiet, 
busy life. It has been so delightful that 
I should be glad to live it all over again, 
I cannot realize that I have lived so long. 
Even when I see that my children have 
gray hairs, that my grandchildren are men 
and women, thinking and acting for them- 
selves, some of them with homes and chil- 
dren of their own, I do not feel old. I 
more fully realize it when I consider the 
industrial improvements that have been 
made during my life. I well remember 
when matches were unknown. We cov- 
ered and kept our fires over night. If 
they went out, we borrowed of our neigh- 
bors. Stoves, pumps, and many other 
now indispensable conveniences were un- 
known in country places. Soap, candles, 
etc., were made in our homes; there also 
was made the cloth we wore. Flax and wool 
were spun, woven, bleached, dyed, cut, 
and made by the women, and they who 
could show the most and the best work 
wore ‘‘the blue ribbons,” figuratively. 
When | was fourteen years old I had 
spun the wool and woven the cloth which, 
after being taken to the mill and fulled, 
dyed, and pressed, was made into a suit 
for my father. That I felt very accom- 
plished goes without saying! 
These conditions are long passed, and 
we cannot desire their return. Wider 
opportunities and greater responsibilities 
have come for women and for men. His- 
tory is being made more rapidly than ever 
before since the beginning of the world. 
Political, economic, and ethical questions 
of such gravity are arising that on their 
righteous decision the fate of civilization 
itself seems to depend. Hon. David Dud- 
ley Field said, many years ago: ‘Six 
problems are before the American people, 
viz.: honest government, woman suffrage, 
the negro race, the rights of labor, the 
government of cities, and the government 
of corporations.” Every one of these 
problems is before us to-day, some of them 
apparently intensified, and others may be 
added, viz.: capital punishment, vivisec- 
tion, etc. 
Since each and all of these questions 
concern women quite as intimately as 
they concern men, [ have never been more 
desirous of living on indefinitely than I 
am to-day; not only that I may see the 
solution of the problems, but that I may 
aid in removing the apathy and indiffer- 
ence on these subjects. Two aphorisms 
frequently recur to me. 1. The strongest 
force in human affairs is inertia. The 
other; 2. It is bad for the ignorant and 
the vicious to do ill, but it is worse for 
the educated and honest to do nothing. 
Lowell's significant utterance was never 
truer than to-day: 
New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 
Nor were J. G. Holland’s soul-stirring, 
patriotic words ever more needed than 
now: - 
God, give us men! 
mmands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who womy © opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without 

winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 

the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn 
creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps; 
baat | rules the land, and waiting Justice 
sleeps. 


Mrs. Avery was applauded at intervals 
during her talk, and very heartily 
at its close. Letters from friends, and 
rbymes from children and grandchildren, 
concluded a delightful afternoon. 


Evansville, Chi- 


A time like this de- 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL. A Memoir. By 
Nina Moore Tiffany. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. 
Price, $1.25. 


Fortunately for the coming generations 
of Massachusetts men and women, the 
fast-fading memories of this singularly 
noble and beautiful personality have been 
collected by an appreciative biographer, 
assisted by relatives and friends who knew 
and loved Mr. Sewall from their earliest 
years. No narrative can fully portray the 
purity and nobility of his character. His 
quiet, studious, professional career gives 
few salient dramatic incidents with which 
to enliven the story. But with simple 
brevity and painstaking accuracy, Mrs. 
Tiffany has traced the development of the 
gentle, cheerful, affectionate child into the 
high-minded, great-hearted, benevolent 
man — whose professional attainments 
were consecrated by the highest aspira- 


tions for social purity and political jus- - 


tice. 

Samuel E, Sewall was the descendant of 
a long line of eminent jurists. Indeed, by 
direct or collateral connections, he was the 
fortunate inheritor of much that has made 
New England illustrious. Plain living 
and high thinking, religious fervor and 
mental freedom, a passion for truth and 
justice and liberty were all exemplified in 
him. He was the last of a long series of 
Sewalls. One hundred and twenty-two 
years, from 1692 to 1814, saw some mem- 
ber of the family serving for 84 years of 
that period in the highest courts of Mas- 
sachusetts, It was fitting that he should 
have devoted his life to the anti-slavery 
movement—first for the chattel slave and 
later for the unenfranchised woman! 

A youth of study and attainment, and a 
manhood of professional usefulness, cul- 
minated in an old age so venerable and 
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to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest 
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beautiful as to be a benediction to all who 
came into relations with him. For 20 
years, from 1869 to 1889, it was my good 
fortune to bé* associated with him in the 
noblest of reforms. During that period 
my wife and myself found in him a faith- 
ful friend, a wise councillor, a generous 
contributor not only of money but of time 
and skill, During the closing years of his 
life, it was charming to visit him and his 
lovely, gentle wife in their rooms on 
Park Street, where Lucy Stone and my- 
self often took supper when some evening 
meeting or convention kept us in the city. 
Among all the noble band of abolitionists 
who redeemed America from complicity 
with slavery, Mr. Sewall was one of the 
gentlest, sweetest, and most amiable. I 
do not believe that he ever had an enemy, 
or did any man or woman an intentional 
injustice. Probably no man or woman in 
America has ever labored so long and so 
unselfishly towards lifting women into 
legal equality. Massachusetts, under his 
patient, persistent urgency, took steps 
which other States were prompt to follow. 
His friend, John G Whittier, has admi- 
rably drawn his portrait: 


Like that ancestral judge who bore his name 
Faithful to Freedom and to Truth, he gave 
When all the air was hot with wrath and 


flame, 
His youth and manhood to the fettered 
slave. 
And never Woman in her suffering saw 
A helper tender, wise and brave as he; 
Lifting her burden of unrighteous law, 
He shamed the boasts of ancient chivalry. 
Noiseless as light that melts the darkness is, 
He wrought as duty led and honor bid, 
No trumpet heralds victories like his, 
The unselfish worker in his work is hid. 


Almost annually for more than forty 
years he appeared before the Legislature 
with bills and petitions. At the close of 
its sessions: he reported progress in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL. He was an ardent 
friend and advocate of woman suffrage— 
ever since the sisters Grimké came to 
Massachusetts in 1839. He stood beside 
Abby Kelley and Lucretia Mott when prej- 
udice would have driven them from pub- 
lic life. Lydia Maria Child and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe were among his friends 
and clients. His domestic life was idyllic 
in its tenderness, grace, and refinement. 
Those who knew him most intimately 
loved him most dearly. H. B. B. 


THE STANDARD OF LIFE, and Other Stud- 
ies. By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet, au- 
thor of “Rich and Poor.’”’ The Mac- 
millan Company. 1898. 


Mrs. Bosanquet’s remarks on ‘‘The Ed- 
ucation of Women” is a simple and im. 
pressive treatment of the subject. It sets 
out with a very entertaining account of the 
ideals of women’s education that have 
prevailed from early times, giving to the 
Jewish ideal of the Book of Proverbsa 
generous meed of praise. Mrs. Bosan- 
quet’s demand is, “‘that what knowledge 
women do have shall be true knowledge 
and not mere accomplishment, and that it 
shall be open to them so far as they are 
able to avail themselves of it.’”” She ap- 
plies this principle to the industrial class- 
es, and shows how much they suffer from 
not practically observing it. As to 
whether married women should work, ex- 
cept as housewives, she says No, and 
rejoices that the custom is decreasing. 
Concerning the competition of women 
with men, she has some good observa- 
tions. Next follows a plea for ‘‘The In- 
dustrial Education of Woman,”’ contend- 
ing that, to arm women against misfor- 
tune when it comes, girls should have as 
good industrial training as boys. 


HovusEHOLD SERVICE FOR WoMEN. The 
Qctober Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics and Labor. Inter- 
esting facts concerning Domestic Ser- 
vice for women in Massachusetts. 


A committee on Domestic Reform of 
the Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union has conducted since 1896 
original investigations respecting the 
actual conditions of household service, 
with a view to increasing the supply of 
domestic workers from the over-crowded 
ranks of industrial wage earners. The 
result of 247 individual investigations 
tabulated by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor statistics gives the following results 
in the Labor Bulletin for October, 1898. 

The average busy time the domestic is 
subject to call, is from 12 to 13 hours 
daily, Sundays included; the average pay 
is $3.87 per week in addition to board. 

In stores ten hours a day is the general 





rule in the central district of Buston, 
but much longer service than that is 
required in the smaller stores outside and 
in the suburbs and country towns, In 
facturies the labor of women and children 
is limited to 58 hours a week or 9 2 3 hours 
daily, Sundays excepted. 

The shop and factory operatives object 
to domestic service on account of its 
longer hours, lack of Sunday, holiday, 
isolation, lack of personal independence, 
women employers, and loss of caste. The 
result of the investigation suggests no 
hope of any general entrance by shop and 
factory operatives into domestic service, 
and the committee in charge consider that 
emphasis must hereafter be laid on inter- 
esting and arousing employers of domes- 
tics to ameliorate the conditions of service, 
as the only way whereby a larger propor- 
tion of working women may be attracted 
to household pursuits. 


From Day To Day. By Theodora W. 
Woolsey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1898. Price, $1. 


This beautiful book, in green and silver 
binding, is composed of quotations of a 
devotional character—one for every day 
in the year. One Bible sentence is printed 
on each page in four languages succes- 
sively — English, French, German, and 
Italian. It thus subserves the double pur- 
pose of inspiration and education, for if 
the reader will each day carefully repeat 
the text in each language, familiarity will 
soon develop into comprehension of all. 
In view of the more intimate relations 
likely to exist hereafter with our West 
Indian neighbors, it would be well, in 
future editions, to add the Spanish also. 
The book is artistically beautiful, and the 
selections are made with taste and judg- 
ment. They are gems of thought in a 
setting singularly beautiful and appropri- 
ate. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


There are nearly 49,000 blind people in 
the United States. 

A recent government census shows that 
in India there are 5,846,759 girls between 
the ages of five and nine years who are 
wives, and over 170,000 who are widows. 

Miss Helen Gould’s secretary reports 
that the begging letters received by her in 
1897 called for gifts of more than a million 
dollars. In the last six months her beg- 
ging mail has almost doubled. 

A new series of articles on Abraham 
Lincoln, by Ida M. Tarbell, are begun in 
McClure’s Magazine for December. They 
are entitled ‘‘The Later Life of Lincoln,” 
and are announced as presenting ‘‘a wealth 
of new material.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott last Sunday resigned 
his position as pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, owing to failing health. He 
has been in many ways a worthy succes- 
sor of Henry Ward Beecher, but his per- 
sistent opposition to equal rights for 
women has been a cause of sorrow to the 
friends of progress. 

Once more the machine supersedes the 
hand; this time it is the photographic 
camera that enters a new field against 
manual labor. A young woman of Chi- 
cago has invented a method of mapping 
off silhouettes with her machine,—silhou- 
ettes so perfect and so far superior to any 
hand-made article as to be unique. 

The Sultan of Turkey presented to Em- 
peror William the traditional site of the 
home of Mary. Why did he not give him 
the field where Judas hanged himself, the 
field of blood? The Sultan’s gift was in 
gratitude for the free hand he had to 
massacre Armenians. He might have 
given William this Scripture text to go 
with the land: “Now this man obtained 
a field with the reward of his iniquity.” — 
Congregationalist. 

It would not be an unusual or unex- 
pected result if the distinguished addition 
to the ranks of leading men favoring 
woman suffrage, in the person of Edward 
Atkinson, were due more immediately to 
the tremendous activity of the Brookline 
remonstrants. It has usually worked that 
way. Mr. Atkinson, it appears, announced 





HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have know F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Traux, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WaLpine, Kinnan & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





his conversion in a recent address before 
one of the leading Saturday dining clubs, 
in a remark to the effect that if the women 
were voters we should not have had the 
late needless war.— Boston Transcript. 

The loyalty of acat to an old home is 
well known, but when was the animal’s 
propensity ever illustrated better than in 
the case of the puss that remains the last 
living being aboard Admiral Cervera’s tlag- 
ship, the strandéd Maria Teresa? There 
he stays, and no one can fetch him off. 
Some Spanish poet should celebrate in 
verse the devotion of Cervera’s pet cat to 
old Spain.—Springfleld Republican. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TEN LITTLE SERVANTS. 
Ten little servants Johnny has, 
That know but to obey, 
And to his slightest beck and call 
They never answer nay, 
And never argue or reply, 
Nor vexing questions ask, 
But with a good and hearty will 
Do their appointed task! 


Of different size and different strength, 
Yet willing all and true, 

And glad to give each other aid 
In everything they do. 

Five on bis right, five on his left, 
And each one has his pair, 

Which matches him in size and form 
Exactly to a hair! 


In every duty of the day 
Each nobly bears his part, 

At school, or home, no matter where, 
In labor, or in art. 

And Johnny never speaks his wish, 
He only needs to think, 

And straight these servants do his will 
As quick as you could wink! 





And should these busy brothers work 
A single deed of shame, 
Not theirs the fault—you may be sure 
That Johnny is to blame; 
And so are you in the same case,— 
All children and all men,— 
For who has fingers strong and well 
Can count his servants ten! 
—Brace Baxter in Youth's Companion. 





THE DOLLS’ KINDERGARTEN. 

Baby Alice lives in a little town way 
out on the prairie. It is beautiful there 
in the summer, when the tall wheat waves 
in the wind as it grows and grows in the 
large fields on every side. 

All summer little Alice is very happy as 
she plays out of doors in her sand pile 
many hours, or runs about picking flow- 
ers to make the table pretty when her 
papa comes to supper. But after a while 
the days grow shorter, and Jack Frost 
comes riding on the North Wind, and he 
nips little children’s toes and fingers, so 
they have to be all bundled up warm, and 
only go out a little while each day. 

There is no happy kindergarten for 
the little people to look forward to, so 
sometimes when the little girl is all 
through with her work and play, she has 
helped mamma make the bread, and has 
a nice little loaf in the oven. 

The dollies’ dishes are washed and 
wiped, and the house and cars made of 
blocks are finished; then mamma says: 
“We will have a kindergarten for the dol- 
lies.’’ So little Alice trots briskly about 
getting all the little chairs together ina 
circle by the piano. 

There is one little chair which was 
mamma’s when she was a little girl, and 
Alice says: ‘‘Now, Dolly Dutton, you can 
sit right there.’’ Then comes the little 
red chair, which stood by the tiny stock- 
ing Christmas morning nearly a year ago, 
and she says to Dolly, with the blue eyes: 
**You can sit there, Doris.” 

Next she comes with her own little 
white rocker, and in it she puts the 
biggest dolly and says: “That’s your 
place, Margaret.”” Then off she trots again 
for her brother’s chair, and places it to 
finish the circle, and puts in it her own 
sweet little self. 

“Now, mamma, we’s all weddy,’’ she 
calls, and mamma leaves her sewing, and 
together they sing ‘‘Father, we thank 
Thee.” Then mamma tells a story and 
they sing again, ‘‘Ball for Baby,’’ ‘‘Little 
Squirrel,’ and other pretty songs. 


Sometimes the little girl says: ‘‘Please 





sing a little louder, Dolly Dutton,” and 
‘Help us nicely, Doris and Margaret.” 

After that comes the march, and the 
dollies have to be helped a good deal “‘be- 
cause they are so little,’ Alice says. 

Many times they play games, too. 
“Now tell little playmate who has gone 
from the ring,” is one. Alice will hide 
her eyes and mamma will softly and 
quickly take one of the dollies to the 
other room, then they finish the song, and 
the little girl guesses “who is gone.” 
When the play is over they all take their 
seats again and sing the ‘‘Good-bye”’ song. 
Just then the boys come home from 
school. 

Big brother stands near and smiles as 
he says, “Having a good time, Alice?” 

Little brother joins the circle and makes 
all happy as his clear voice joins with the 
others in the sweet song. 

The dollies are tired now, and they are 
tucked in their little bed fora nap. The 
little chairs are all put in their places 
while mamma gets lunch for Baby Alice. 
When !unch is finished, mamma tycks her 
little dolly in her own little bed for a good 
nap too, se papa’s little girlie is rested 
and happy when he comes home to sup- 
per —Child Garden. 


HUMOROUS. 


“Oh, mamma,” cried a little girl, ‘‘there 
isn’t any school to-mverrow, because Miss 
A. is going to the teachers’ convulsions.” 


“The Thompsons can’t decide what to 
name their twins.”’ ‘Well, if the twins 
resemble their other children, they should 
call one Vesuvius and the other Etna.” 


“Poor old turkey!’ said little Pollie, 
sympathetically, as the well-stuffed bird 
was brought on thetable. ‘Just to think 
of being so chuck-full of lovely stuffing 
ant not being able to enjoy it!—Harper’s 

azar. 


Small Margery had just been stung by a 
wasp. “I wouldn't a minded its walking 
all over my hand,” she said between her 
sobs, “if—if it hadn’t sat down so hard.” 
—New York Evening Sun. 


Miss Beacon Hill—Dear me! Strange, 
but Icannot remember. Where is Dres- 
den? Young Lakeside—Oh, that’s easy. 
In China. Saw the address in a show 
window to-day.— Truth. 





An Irishman and a Frenchman were 
one day having a dispute over the nation- 
ality of a friend of theirs. ‘I say, ‘said 
the Frenchman, “that, if he was born in 
France, he isa Frenchman.” ‘Begorra,”’ 
said Pat, “if a cat should have kittens in 
the oven, would you call them biscuits?” 


‘*Were you frightened, Willard?” asked 
Mr. Grimes of his little boy, whom he had 
sent on an errand after dark. ‘Well, I 
should say so!’ answered the little fellow. 
“The streaks of scaredness just run up 
and down my legs!’’ 


Ata dinner in London, Mr. Gladstone 
said to Father Healy, a witty Irish priest, 
“Mr, Healy, I have recently come from 
Rome, where I saw the offer of a plenary 
indulgence for fifty francs: Now what 
authority has your church to forgive my 
sins for fifty francs?’’ 

‘That is too large a subject to take up 
with the dessert,” the Irishman replied 
gently; ‘‘but,’’ his eyes twinkling, ‘‘I 
think any church that would forgive your 
sins, Mr. Gladstone, for fifty francs, is 
letting you off very cheaply”’ Mr. Glad- 
stone readily joined in the shout of 
laughter which followed this apt reply. 








HAS NEVER RETURNED. 


“T was a great sufferer from catarrh, 
and spent nearly a hundred dollars for 
medicine without benefit. After the use 
of the first bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I 
was better and I kept on with the medi- 
cine until it accomplished a complete 
cure.” M. A. ABBEY, Victor Avenue, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Hoop’s Pits cure all liver ills. Easy 
to take, easy to operate; reliable, sure. 
25c. 





Music for Invalids 


NVALIDS often miss and need music, but have 
no one to ay! for them. It is not easy to find 
the friend who, with wide répertoire, thoughtful 
selection, and 8' mapamets touch, can give will- 
ing service at all times. To meet the desires of 
such music lovers, Miss Hayes is prepared to play 
to invalids at their homes. Long experience has 
brought her success in this direction, and she 
has won the De pny of many who otherwise 
would have lacked the music they craved. 

Itis not necessary that the piano should be in 
the sick-room, nor need the invalid see the mu- 
sician. Miss Hayes makes her selection from 
classic or popular music, as may suit the fancy of 
her listeners. 

For the sake of variety she will sometimes 
bring with her a violinist, or singer if desired. 
Miss Hayes refers by permission to Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, D. D.. Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., Dr. C. 
Augusta Pope, Dr. Conrad Wesselhoeft, Mr. B. L. 
Whelpley, and other well-known persons. 

For terms and arrangements address Miss 
EFFI M. HAYES, 51 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, 
Mass. 








Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copy of the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 


BY MAIL. Cc 
SHORTHAN D Kerst’s Stiook Corning Ne y 
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School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
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A MODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 





From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PAuR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _—eumm 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue . 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 





46th year. West NEWTON, Mass. 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwWartTHmorgs, 

PENN. Cpened oth month, th. 1 y 

minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 

of Friends. Full college ccurses for lead- 

ing to Classical Engi , Scientific and Li 

. Healthful location, extensive 
machine shops, labora‘ , and 

ul CHARLES Ds 





Lee & Shepard’s 
Latest Publications 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 
Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, Or the War For- 


way. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. I)lustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Lena 5 approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resul 
in heroic service on the * Olympia,” has ap 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the onl pas book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so c' ed 
oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate Copaeee of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 
To be followed by 
A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing for the Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 
FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 
By SopHie May. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, Cloth $125. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, ip new stytes. 


and color. Price Reduced. By SoprHIEz Y. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
a Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 
y 


. GORDON PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES. 


By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, By, Eveserr 
80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. See; 
Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, Pye Uloeh gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 


John Hancock, His Book, ®y Bote 


thor of ‘‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


a By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILI 
Hawaii's Story, UOKALANI. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 


A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By Henny Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp S. ELiis,A.M. Over 200 illustra- 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


9 For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For fargo Ae 
supplement to * The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
momaty Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Womay’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, ‘epee oo and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





HOW TO WIN WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

To secure equal suffrage for women 
two things are needed: 

1. To convince men and women that it 
is right and necessary. 

2. To secure an active support in every 
voting precinct. 

In short, to educate and to organize. 
How can this be done? 

1. By circulating woman suffrage litera- 
ture where it will be read, not once only, 
but continuously. For this purpose every 
State Society should systematically intro- 
duce into every family a woman suffrage 
weekly newspaper, giving information 
and news of the movement, and place in 
the hands of every voter a woman suffrage 
leaflet. If the money otherwise spent 
were devoted to this specific object, a sin- 
gle year would leaven the whole commun- 
ity with woman suffrage principles. 

2. By finding or creating a trustworthy 
friend in every voting precinct to circulate 
literature, and help elect suffragists to 
the Legislature. 

A continuous campaign of education 
and organization is needed; nothing more 
and nothing less. The human mind is so 
constituted that truth and justicé and lib- 
erty are sure to win in the long run. 
Even the efforts of the remonstrants help, 
for, as Jefferson has well said: ‘Error is 
harmless when Truth is free to combat 
it.” 

Herein lies the secret of speedy success. 
For thirty years the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
has gone weekly into every State and Ter- 
ritory. For ten years the Woman’s Col- 
umn has visited thousands of homes, At 
a large annual cost of money and time 
Lucy Stone founded these papers and sent 
them out on their weekly mission. Her 
husband and daughter are carrying out 
her self-imposed life-work. But this work 
might easily be made a hundredfold more 
effective, if only the State Societies would 
adopt it as their own. If they do so, 
these papers can be sent post-paid, at 
small cost, into every county of every 
State, not only without expense to the 
State Societies, but a source of revenue 
for the employment of State lecturers and 
organizers. 

We invite correspondence with the of- 
ficers of every State and local suffrage or- 
ganization. These papers will be supplied 
to such societies at the mere cost of paper 
and presswork, Each paper can be mailed 
by pound-weight to every cross-roads 
post-office in the United States. They 
will go where lecturers cannot. They will 
go, winter and summer, rain and shine, 
day and night. They will reach North, 
South, East, and West, Republican and 
Democrat, man and woman, alike. 

The State Society which first carries out 
this plan of campaign will probably be 
the next to join the phalanx of free States 
for women. 

Friends of State and local Societies, let 
us hear from you. What will you do 
about it during the year 1899? 4. B. B. 
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BOSTON SUFFRAGISTS AND SCHOOL COM- 
MITTEE. 


Tuesday, Dec. 13, the men and women of 
Boston will vote for School Committee. 
It is by far the most important part of 
the municipal election this year, because 
the only part which, thanks to woman 
suffrage, is not yet wholly under the con- 
trol of the political machines. If the 
8,723 registered women who have the 
legal right to vote, all vote for the candi- 
dates endorsed by the Independent Wom- 
en Voters, the Massachusetts School Suf- 
frage Association, or the Public School 
Association, those candidates can prob- 
ably be elected who have received these 
three non-partisan nominations. 

In former years the Republican Munici- 
pal Convention has appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to confer with the women voters, 
and, as far as possible, agree upon candi- 





| 
dates. This year the Republican managers 


purposely made such a conference impos- 
sible. It would be a fitting retribution if 
every one of their candidates not nomi- 
nated by the women should be defeated, 
and if Mrs. Dr. E. C. Keller, nominated by 
the women and the Democrats, should be 
elected. 

But whatever may be the vutcome, we 
hope the women will stand together and 
vote for the non-partisan nominees, there- 
by making themselves again, as they have 
been in the past, a power for good gov- 
ernment and an independent School Com- 
mittee in the city of Boston. 

The candidates nominated by the three 
non-partisan associations are as follows: 


INDEPENDENT WOMEN VOTERS. 


Willard S. Allen, Fanny B. Ames, J. 
Austin Bassett, Samuel F. Hubbard, Eliza- 
beth C. Keller, A. Lawrence Lowell, J. Carl- 
ton Nichols, A. Kidder Page, Frederick S. 
Bennett. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Mrs. E. C. Keller, M. D., Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames, Samuel F. Hubbard, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, J. Carlton Nichols, Prof. Dana P. 
Bartlett, Edmund Billings. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

Fanny B. Ames, Dana P. Bartlett, J. Aus- 
tin Bassett, Edmund Billings, Samuel F. 
Hubbard, A. Lawrence Lowell, J. Carlton 
Nichols. 

Let every suffragist, irrespective of 
party, vote against Dr. J. W. Johnson, of 
Ward 12. As a Representative in the 
Legislature he voted two successive 
years against woman suffrage. He is not 
regarded as a suitable man for the School 
Committee, and represents the most ex- 
treme type of machine politics. 

Above all, let every woman and every 
friend of women on the school board work 
and vote for Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, who 
has done admirable service on the board, 
and perhaps for that reason has not been 
renominated by either of the party con- 
ventions. There is danger that instead of 
three women on the board as at present, 
Mrs. Fifield, who holds over, may alone 
be left. As seven-eighths of teachers 
and a majority of the scholars are women 
and girls, this would be a change in the 
wrong direction. 

As Emily Greene Balch has well said in 
the Boston Transcript, this is an opportun- 
ity ‘‘to save the country as truly as did any 


man on the bluody hillside of San Juan.” 
H. B. B. 
————_-_ ee 


THE CONGRESSMAN FROM UTAH. 





The election of B, H. Roberts to Con- 
gress from Utah is calling out deserved 
reprobation from the press of the United 
States. Mr. Roberts is a polygamist, and 
a man with a low opinion of women. All 
the four political parties in Utah put 
equal suffrage planks in their platforms 
when Utah was admitted as a State; and 
Mr. Roberts was one of the very few men 
who publicly opposed woman suffrage. 
One of the leading Gentile women in Salt 
Lake says ina private letter: ‘‘The women 
of Utah are not responsible for Mr. Rob- 
erts’s nomination. It was _ railroaded 
through the convention in spite of their 
protests.”” A prominent Mormon woman 
in the convention opposed his nomination 
ou the ground that all his time would be 
needed for his domestic duties—a delicate 
way of saying that a man with several 
wives was not a fit person to send to Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Roberts says that polygamous mar- 
riages are forbidden for the future, but 
that those already contracted may and 
should be continued. He denies that he 
has taken any new wives since the law 
forbidding it went into effect. On the 
other hand, Eugene Young, a grandson of 
Brigham Young, says Mr. Roberts has 
taken another wife since Utah became a 
State. Utah was admitted under solemn 
pledges that polygamy should cease. If 
Mr. Roberts has done as Eugene Young 
says he has, it is not only a breach of law 
but a breach of faith. 

No one will deny the moral obligation 
of Mr. Roberts to provide for his various 
families. His moral obligation to con 
tinue to live with all his wives is not so 
clear to a Gentile: but probably not much 
would have been said about it if he had 
been content to remain a private citizen. 
But for Utah to elect to Congress a man 
who is an avowed law-breaker is an auda 
cious defiance of public opinion. Many 
women will hope that he may be pre- 
vented from taking his seat, if there 
is any constitutional way of excluding 
him, 

Unfortunately, many members of Con- 
gress are open to the retort made years 
ago by George Q. Cannon, a polygamous 
delegate from the Territory of Utah, toa 
group of his fellow Congressmen who 
were bantering him on his peculiar domes- 
tic relations. ‘‘How many wives have you, 
anyway, Cannon?” one of them finally 
asked. ‘I have enough, so that I do not 
run after other men’s wives, as you do,” 
said Cannon; and the shot told. Con- 
gressmen who are themselves living in 
practical polygamy can feel no genuine 
abhorrence of polygamy among the Mor- 





mons, such as is felt by the better sort of 
men and by the great majority of Ameri- 
can women. Ac 6. Be 
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ANOTHER SUFFRAGE GOVERNOR. 

To the list of Governors of suffrage 
States who have been a tower of strength 
in their support of the theory and practice 
of equal citizenship is soon to be added 
another — Governor-elect Charles S, 
Thomas, of Colorado. The testimony 
for woman suffrage given by Governor 
Adams, in his manly speech of welcome 
to the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs last summer, was of inestimable 
value. It was heard by many ears unac- 
customed to suffrage doctrine, and it was 
telegraphed, printed, and repeated far 
and wide. It is therefore a matter for 
congratulation that when this staunch 
suffrage Governor leaves his office for 
other fields of usefulness, his successor 
will be one strong in the faith. When the 
suffrage amendment was pending in Col- 
orado, Mr. Thomas, in company with 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, addressed a 
great audience at the Broadway Theatre 
in Denver towards the end of the cam- 
paign, and made a telling argument. He 
said on that occasion that he had come 
to the conclusion that the ballot should be 
granted to women: first, because of justice 
and right; second, because of the un- 
doubted benefit which would accrue to 
the body-politic. Speaking of those wom- 
en who did not want to vote, he declared: 

It is not for women who are surrounded 
with all that heart can wish, o have 
nothing more onerous than social or the 
lightest domestic duties to divert their 
minds, to oppose this movement. It is the 
struggling womanhood that needs the bal- 
lot that is to be considered. Feeling as I 
do, [ would vote for equal suffrage if but 
one woman in Colorado demanded it. 

That was in 1893. The women of Colo- 
rado were asking the men to enfranchise 
them, pleading with men to vote for the 
suffrage amendment, and Mr, Thomas was 
championing their cause. Time brings 
about some wonderfully fine dramatic 
situations, Five years later, one after- 
noon just the week before the election of 
1898, Mr. Thomas addressed another large 
audience in Broadway Theatre—an audi- 
ence of women voters. It was a pictur- 
esque political mass meeting. About the 
stage and boxes were draped the Stars 
and Stripes, flag of free men and free 
women; there were ferns and palms and 
music and dainty gowns—all the grace, 
beauty, and charm characteristic of a 
feminine gathering. The stage was full 
of intelligent, refined women; women of 
high social standing. A woman presided. 
Beside her was a woman candidate for a 
State office, and two women candidates 
for the Legislature, each of whom ad- 
dressed the meeting and was elected 
later at the polls. Women filled the 
theatre. ‘Not even at the biennial,” said 
the Denver News, ‘did such a throng of 
women gather and fill seats, aisles, and 
lobby, standing patiently for hours, and 
applauding heartily at each telling hit.” 

And in the midst stood Mr. Thomas, 
candidate for the highest State office in 
the gift of the people, and by his side to 
advocate the claims of his ticket was 
United States Senator Teller. 

Mr. Thomas said in part: 

This outpouring of voters, mostly wom- 
en, is eminently satisfactory to thuse in- 
terested in the progress of our State and 
our nation, because the great issues of the 
day must be largely decided by the wom- 
en of Colorado. Wendell Phillips said 
that woman suffrage was not so much a 
right as a duty, and as such it should be 
conferred on every woman. 

Strange it is that the brave and progres- 
sive West turns reverently to Massachu- 
setts for inspiration and authority; while, 
on the other hand, Massachusetts, with 
diminishing glory,haggles, year after year, 
and defers the culmination of her most 
cherished traditions. 2 

Mr. Thomas thanked God for a body of 
voters in Colorado ‘‘which corrupt intlu- 
ences cannot reach and money cannot 
buy,’’ and proceeded to present the issues 
of the campaign. Whether agreeing or 
not with the winning party in Colorado 
in regard to “tissues,” we are glad to wel- 
come another suffrage Governor, 

F. M. A. 





JANE ADDAMS ON EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 


Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Academy of 
Political and Social Science at Philadel- 
phia on Nov. 12. A report in the Friend 
gives the following: 


Recently, she said, in their district in 
Chicago, there have been several murders. 
The Hull House Settlement has always 
claimed that the district is not a 
criminal one; so that investigations 
were made to discover the cause of the 
outbreak. It was established beyond 
question that every one of these cases 
was directly traceable to passions ex- 
cited by the late Spanish-American con- 
flict. In addition, Miss Addams said that 
the children on the streets were found to 
be playing at war. In no instance, so far 
as was observed, were they “freeing 





Cubans,”’ but, with the violence character- 
istic of their age, they were “slaying 
Spaniards.’ The predatory spirit is so 
near the surface in human nature, the 
speaker added, that the spectacle of war 
has been a great ‘‘set-back”’ to the devel- 
opment and growth of the higher im- 
pulses of civilization. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. M. M. Frazier writes: “The church 
at Mukwonago, Wis., over which Rev. 
Nellie Mann Opdale has presided as pas- 
tor, isin mourning over her resignation. 
She has been called to La Crosse, which 
has the largest Universalist parish in 
Wisconsin, so that our loss is her gain. 
Mrs. Opdale’s experience is somewhat re- 
markable. Five years since, she preached 
her first sermon in this place, at the 
solicitation of Rev. Olympia Brown, who 
was supplying for us then and was unable 
to be with us that day. Mrs. Opdale had 
recently buried her husband, and was 
looking for her life-work. We all told 
her that she had evidently found her 
vocation. Soon after, she began a theo- 
logical course at home, under the direc- 
tion of eminent divines, and in due time 
passed her examination and was ordained 
to the Universalist ministry. Her success 
has been unusual,”’ 


-_o 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Smith College has at present seventeen 
students from Kansas City—a larger num- 
ber than from any other one place. 

Michigan University last year had 3,114 
students, an increase of 236 over the pre- 
ceding year. All the States in the Union 
except Delaware, and all the Territories, 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, and the 
Hawaiian Islands were represented, as 
were Germany, England, Russia, Turkey, 
Mexico, Japan, Ontario, and Quebec. 
Evidently cotducation has not ruined 
the University of Michigan. The num- 
ber of women students was 673, an 
increase of 26. They are enrolled as 
follows: Literary department, 589; medi- 
cal, 59; engineering, 1; law, 5; pharmacy, 
3; hommopathy, 8; dentistry, 8. Dr. Eliza- 
beth Bates lately willed to the medical 
department of the University $140,000, 
and her medical library of over 200 vol- 
umes, including several rare and valuable 
treatises. 

The Wellesley Legenda, for 1899, pub- 
lished by the senior class, is issued this 
year in the novel form of a literary maga- 
zine, containing a half-dozen or more 
short stories, several poems, and a sprin- 
kling of college jokes. Miss Jeannette A, 
Marks is editor-in-chief. The graduate 
and undergraduate students of the phi- 
losophy department have formed a philoso- 
phy club. The juniors and sophomores 
have chosen class officers: Juniors, Han- 
nah Hume, president; Elizabeth A. Towle, 
vice-president; Mary S. Barbour, treas- 
urer; Estelle B. Smith and Eliza J. New- 
kirk, recording and corresponding secre- 
taries respectively; sophomores, Susan E, 
Hall, president; Auguste M. Helmholz, 
vice-president; Margaret C. Mills, treas- 
urer; Emma S. Seward and Mayannah 
Woodward, secretaries. The class crews 
have begun their indoor training. 

The introduction of a teacher in elocu- 
tion in Cornell University, it is said, was 
the work of a New York woman, who, 
having suffered in listening to the halting 
speech and faulty enunciation so common 
among public speakers, at some college 
function at Cornell, when a favorable mo- 
ment arrived told the president her mind 
on the subject. He resolved thatno such 
complaints should be repeated, and there- 
fore secured the best instructor that the 
country could furnish. 

With the opening of a residence hall 
(Fiske), life at Barnard College takes on a 
new aspect. The students are no longer 
mere day scholars, but members of a col- 
lege community. Miss Susan Walker is 
head ofthe hall. The N.Y. Tribune says: 

The girls of Fiske are in charge of no 
matron or superintendent. In Miss Walk- 
er they have an elder sister, just enough 
older to be helpful to them, and young 
enough to share their interests. Miss 
Walker, when a student at Bryn Mawr, 
was president of the Self-Government 
Association of that college, and she nat- 
urally is in favor of a similar method of 
regulating conduct at Barnard. 

“*T mean Fiske to be as unlike a board- 
ing-school as possible,” she says, “and 
yet not at all like a hotel. The ‘lovely 
home-life’ ideal, of which some educators 
talk, does not appeal to me, either. College 
life ought to be different from home life. 
That is one of its advantages. We have 
no rules here as yet, and whatever regula- 
tions we may find it best to adopt will be 
framed, I hope, according to the princi- 
ples of self-government by the students 
as abody.” Miss Walker approves of the 
students having visitors. She says they 
bring variety into the life, and prevent 
falling into ruts. 

On Nov. 25, Barnard College entertained 
at luncheon more than three hundred 
teachers from secondary schools in the 
Middle States, who met in convention at 
Columbia University. Miss Walker acted 
as hostess, 








The Music Club of Radcliffe College 
gave its first informal concert the other 
day. Such a concert will be given every 
other month by home talent, the alternate 
month by outside musicians. 

The sixty-second anniversary of the 
founding of Mount Holyoke College by 
Mary Lyon was observed at the college, 
Nov. 9. Rev. Stephen G. Barnes, D. D., 
spoke on “Public Opinion.” The Endow- 
ment Fund of $200,000, of which $150,000 
was raised by the alumnz in order to se- 
cure the gift of $50,000 from Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons, of Chicago, reported as pledged 
last June, has all been paid in, and $202,- 
000 invested. Dr. Pearsons will extend 
his offer to give one dollar for every three 
raised until June, 1899, and has promised 
to come to the college himself if he can 
bring $50,000 with him. Since the fire of 
1896, Mount Holyoke has had no gymna- 
sium, and, at the meeting of the trustees, 
they voted to build a new one as soon as 
funds can be provided, Charles T. Wilder 
has given $100,000 in memory of his wife, 
Mary E. Wilder, a former student, one 
half of the money to be devoted to the 
scientific department, the other to the 
erection of a dormitory to be called Mary 
E. Wilder Hall. The fifty thousand for 
the endowment is credited to the Boston 
Alumne Association, and, according to 
Dr. Pearsons’ promise, secures an addi- 
tional seventeen thousand, making the 
whole endowment secured since Dr. Pear- 
sons’ first offer, $269,000. Ground has 
been broken already for the new hall. It 
faces west, and will have a broad veranda 
looking towards the mountains. It will 
accommodate 70 students, 
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CITIES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BY MARY D, WESTCOTT. 


The perfectly needless amount of suf- 
fering among our soldiers at the front and 
in the home camps has, during the last few 
months, brought home to many-a here- 
tofore heedless household a realization of 
the fact that, far more than we had hither- 
to suspected, the safety and happiness of 
our loved ones is something not independ- 
ent of the purity of our political system, 

For many years we have vaguely known 
that the great corporations have shown a 
criminal disregard of human life and 
limb. The story told by almost every 
morning’s newspaper of lives lost at grade 
crossings, and of trolley-car accidents, 
has become so familiar that we have 
grown hardened, and have ceased to ask, 
and to demand an auswer to the question, 
‘*Who is to blame?”’ 

We have read, and allowed the informa- 
tion to pass us by as a thing of no moment, 
that since the passage of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill in Germany, accidents have 
decreased 14 per cent. in some trades, 
and 40 per cent in the more dangerous 
ones. 

On Sept. 23, 1898, we read the Coroner’s 
Verdict, at Brownsville, Pa., as to the 
cause of the mine disaster which had 
appalled the country a few days before. 
“Had the proper mine officials, whose 
duty it was to remove the danger they 
knew to ezist, fulfilled their duty, the 
accident would not have happened, and 
these eight men would not have been 
kJled.””. Has any one insisted that the 
Attorney-General of Pennsylvania should 
fulfil his duty and prosecute those mine 
officials for manslaughter? 

But there is still another manifestation 
of indifference and neglect, with which 
we are not so familiar; that is, the treat- 
ment our poor and our criminals receive 
in many cases at the hands of State and 
city officials. The sums appropriated are 
apparently large enough to provide de- 
cently for the people’s wards; but it is 
well known among physicians that the 
filth which has horrified us in our camps 
finds a parallel in many an almshouse and 
prison; that monotony of diet produces 
half-starved bodies there, as it has among 
our soldiers, so that the inmates fall an 
easy prey to disease. Once removed to 
the wards, recovery is almost impossible, 
and the sick die, helpless, voiceless vic- 
tims of the spoils system. 

For example, at the State Asylum for 
the Insane at Norristown, Pa., 2,000 in- 
mates are crowded into the quarters in- 
tended for 1,400, treatment especially 
disastrous for the insane; and in the same 
State the superintendent for the deaf and 
dumb has had to reduce the food supply 
to the lowest possible dietary. 

Have we any right to remain indifferent 
to this mass of inarticulate suffering? 
Dare we maintain that God is unjust, if 
He require at our hands the life of a loved 
one for every life we have heedlessly de- 
livered into the hand of the spoiler? 

But the ravages in human life, the rob- 
bery of the public purse, are made still 
more apparent by the comparison of 4 
few figures. I have had to take the sta- 
tistics of 1890, and have chosen three pairs 
of cities, arranged according to density 
per acre, the acre necessarily being the 
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WASHINGTON STREET. 
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1 ieee hand-made shoes are the best and that they 
cost more to make ; they possess that indescribable 
something which gives distinctive style and finish 
over machine work, but with all the other excellent 
qualities, that great virtue comfort is assured. 


Sorosis Shoes 


Are hand-sewed welts. 


The workmen as they ap- 


pear at the factory can be seen at our exhibit at 


the Mechanics’ Fair. 


The new shoe for women 


SOROSIS... 








Surpasses all others in shape, in style, and in com- 
fort. Weara pair, that you may judge of their 


merits. 


Price Always $3.50. 











Shepard, Norwell & Co., 


Temple Place and Winter Street. 

















unit of calculation, both as to problems of 


expenditure and of hygiene. 
The first pair to be considered is Glas- 
gow and New York: 














Pop. mR». — apie. 
GLASGOW 678,000 55 2 | $3.50 
NEw York | 2,000,000 bY | 28 16.50 
Parks fave Baths “e ew 
1-25 100 100 
1 | 0 | 0 | 6,000 326,000,000 





No one who has visited Glasgow will 
maintain that the sanitary conditions of 
that city are ideally perfect, but we find 
the death rate there three per thousand 
less than in New York. 

Adopting Glasgow as a standard, we 
have an unnecessary loss of six thousand 
lives each year in New York, a loss brought 
about largely by preventable filth diseases, 
and the slaughter of the babies in the 
tenements. Deducting 2,000 for the babies, 
—the usual per cent. of infant mortality,— 
jeaves four thousand adult lives cut off 





needlessly, with all the unreckonable 
human suffering entailed. Six thousand 
deaths mean, at the lowest computation, 
sixty thousand serious illnesses, with their 
price of pain and exhaustion, of widow- 
hood and orphanage. Perhaps the calcu- 
lation seems too high, but I have been 
able to obtain Glasgow’s and New York’s 
death rate for the last year. It has been 
reduced to the same figure, nineteen per 
thousand in each city, but if nineteen per 
one thousand is possible in 1898, it was 
possible in 1890, and there has been an in- 
excusable loss of eighteen thousand lives 
each year in New York City. Let the 
Good Citizens’ Clubs thank God and take 
courage. 

But, perhaps, we think it is at least 
cheaper to be careless. The statistics show 
that, taking Glasgow once more as a 
standard, New York pays twenty-six un- 
necessary millions into her city treasury 
each year. What becomes of those mil- 
lions? Let the politicians answer. With 
theee figures before us, we may, per- 
chance, understand why the fight against 





Municipal Reform is so bitter and so long. 
Let us look once more. How does 
Glasgow, in spite of her narrow streets 
and only one twenty-fifth the park area of 
New York, bring down her death-rate? 

She keeps her streets clean; she pro- 
vides public baths at low rates; she owns 
model tenements for the lodging of her 
poor; her street railway fares are so low 
that all but the very poorest are able to 
get into the country on Sundays and holi- 
days. 

How does she reduce her taxes? Partly 
by keeping her people well; partly by the 
receipts from these same baths, tenements, 
and street railways; by owning her own 
water, gas, and electric lighting plants, 
instead of paying exorbitant prices to 
private companies. Can one reckon the 
increased comfort of the poor man’s nar- 
row quarters where gas has been made so 
cheap that he can afford to use it for fuel 
and illumination? 

Take another pair of cities,—Brooklyn 
and London: 


SWiK 





ee 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


‘Io larger in quantity and as much better 


in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for auick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 











cording to the Census Report, by most 
conservative figuring, in nine other cities, 
most of them small, it foots up to fifteen 
thousand each year. 

In the three cities, New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Boston, there are raised by taxa- 
tion forty-five million dollars for which 
we get no return. Who-can measure the 
extent of corruption of the public con- 

i that these millions represent? 
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BRookKLYN | 1,000,000 ! 48 25 | &12.00 
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No one acquainted with both will fora 
moment assert that Brooklyn is better 
paved and lighted than London, or that 
she has any large district comparing in 
poverty with the East End; death by 
starvation being rare in Brooklyn and fre- 
quent in London; yet here are the figures. 

Every one knows that the greater the 
crowding, the higher the death-rate should 
be; yet London, with four and one-half 
times the population of Brooklyn, has a 
death-rate of four per thousand less each 
year, making the unwarrantable loss of 
life in Brooklyn each year four thousand, 
and the money loss ten million dollars—a 
prize worth striving for. 

With a taxation only one-sixth as great 
as that of Brooklyn, London has her mag- 
nificent parks, her splendid police force, 
her unparalleled water front, her museums 
and galleries the delight of the world, 
baths and lodgings, and cheap transporta- 
tion. 

All familiar with the slums of great 
cities realize that the proper housing of 
the poor reduces not only the sum of 
misery, but, indirectly, the cost of polic- 
ing the city, of hospitals, of orphanages, 
of almshouses, and of prisons. The 
policy which gives happiness to a people 
is also the cheapest. 

It will be seen from the table that Lon- 
don partly meets the expenses of the city, 
as did Glasgow, by the income from mu- 
nicipal plants, baths, lodgings, omnibus 
lines, and the rental of the docks along 
the river-front; but it must be admitted 
that the greater part of the saving arises 
from the fact that the municipality is run 
on strictly business principles. 

Let us now examine a third pair,—Bos- 
ton and Birmingham. 
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BIRMINGHAM 478,000 | 37 | 1 4.00 
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The site of Boston is far superior to 
that of Birmingham; her population per 
acre is scarcely more than one-half as 
great, and yet her death-rate per thou- 
sand is five higher, making the prevent- 
able loss of life in Boston each year at 
least two thousand three hundred, with 
twenty-three thousand unnecessary severe 
illnesses, leaving out all thought of their 
entailed suffering. There are eight and 
one-half unnecessary millions raised by 
taxation, for which Boston gets no equiv- 
alent. Where do they go? 

Birmingham owns her gas and water 
works, one-half of her street-railways, 
municipal baths, her market and the food 
sold therein; builds and rents houses to 
laborers; runs pawn shops, a woollen mill 
and a printing-oflice, and the profits from 
these enterprises meet a large part of the 
city’s running expenses, even though 
gas is sold at so low a rate that it is used 
for fuel by the poorest. 

Last year, Manchester’s profits from her 
electric plant were $20,000, and Edin- 
burgh’s $15,000. Berlin nets 15 per cent. 
of her whole annual expenditure from 
tram-lines, and Richmond, Va., seven per 
cent., while Comptroller Meyer, of New 
York City, states that ‘‘all expenses of 
Greater New York might be met from 
dock rents, street railways, and other 
franchises.” 

But to return from these business points 
to what seems to be a supreme moral 
question: there is in these three cities, 
each year, an inexcusable loss of at least 
thirteen thousand lives. Who can esti- 
mate the loss in our whole country? Ac- 





Who can estimate the number of millions 
worse than wasted in the entire country? 

To sum up: It appears that American 
cities, compared with European cities, 
though not nearly so crowded, have an 
enormously greater death-rate, and fur- 
nish none of the pleasures, and not nearly 
so many of the conveniences of life to 
their citizens. 

That such is the case should be cause 
for shame to every loyal American. It 
cannot be that we are less capable. I do 
not believe that, as individuals, we are 
less upright. The only possible excuse is 
lack of information, and lack of the or- 
ganized effort necessary to bring about re- 
form. 

Is it not time that the women awoke to 
these facts? Is it not true that the woman 
of leisure, and of independent means 
(even though small), might, if she would 
take the time for study and for earnest 
effort, do an infinite amount towards 
the awakening of the public conscience, 
towards the strengthening of the hands of 
those found faithful among our public 
servants? 

To the patriotism of this class, practi- 
cally the only leisure class in our strug- 
gling, pushing, modern life, let the appeal 
be made, as well as to those whose work 
gives them some conception of the array 
of evil which confronts us as we step 
across the threshold of the business world. 
Let us all unite in this crusade, and the 
world will be a cleaner place for the little 
ones to grow up in, and, perchance, they 
may not find it so hard as we do to hold 
fast our crowns, 
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OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


NEw York, Nov. 30, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Another step in advance has been taken 
in this State by the appointment of Dr. 
Mary H. Murray as medical inspector 
of the twelve public schools in the Third 
Ward of the Borough of Queens in this 
city. The appointment was made by the 
Board of Health, and is one of eminent fit- 
ness, as Dr. Murray is a physician of high 
standing. She is a graduate of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College, and had a year’s 
experience as assistant in the hospital. 
Her home is in Flushing, and thence she 
will make her tours of inspection. 

The arrangements for the annual Pil- 
grim Mothers’ Dinner to be given by our 
City League are nearly complete, It is to 
take place at the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
Thursday, Dec, 22, at 12.30 P.M. The 
Pilgrim Mothers are supposed to have 
dined at about this hour. The speakers 
who have promised to be present are: Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, president Albany 
County Political Equality Club; Mrs. 
Mary Grinnell Mears, president New York 
State Mothers’ Assembly; Mrs. Mary 
E. Trautman, president Woman's Health 
Protective Association; Mrs. Ada M. 
Brown, president Chiropean; Mrs. Talbot- 
Perkins, president Bedford Political 
Equality League, and Mrs. Fanny Hum- 
phreys Gaffney, president Society for 
Political Study. Tickets, $2.50 each, can 
be obtained from the treasurer, Mme. Van 
Norman, 280 West 71st Street. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

A long and most useful life closed last 
week when Mrs. Frances V. HALLOCK 
passed to her rest after eighty-two years of 
active earthly existence. She had resided 
for some years past at her home at Milton 
on the Hudson, and there the end came 
peacefully, on Wednesday, Nov. 23. Mrs. 
Hallock was a woman of many rare at- 
tainments, an earnest reformer, laboring 
first in the anti-slavery contest, later in 
the struggle for the enfranchisement of 
her sex. For some years the weekly meet- 
ings of our League were held at her house 
in this city, and her ever-ready wit and 
wisdom were a perpetual inspiration. She 
was gifted with a quaint sense of humor, 
which enlivened any subject on which she 
might touch, and she had a concis6 and 
incisive manner of speech which was al- 








ways fascinating. She was a loyal friend, 
of a fearless spirit, and never hesitated to 
espouse the cause of any person or move- 
ment that appealed to her as deserving 
of support. 

Mrs. Hallock was twice married, first to 
Mr. Dietz and later to Dr. Haliock, who 
died some years ago. By her first husband 
she had two daughters, Mrs. Ella Dietz 
Clymer and Miss Linda Dietz. Mrs. 
Clymer has been well known as one of the 
leading members of Sorosis, and at one 
time its president. She is a woman of 
great personal beauty and charm, and has 
been for some years a widow. This sum- 
mer she went to England, and her friends 
have recently been surprised by receiving 
cards announcing her marriage with Mr. 
Webster Glynes, a barrister of London. 
Miss Linda Dietz was for some years a 
successful actress, but is at present the 
assistant pastor of a Christian Science 
Church in this clty. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


a 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Among the contents of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL this week are a lively account 
of the women’s voting in Idaho; reminis- 
cences of D’Israeli, Castelar, and Victor 
Hugo, by Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone; “‘Wom- 
en’s Work in the Institutional Church,” 
by Rev. Dr. Geo. L. Perin; and a note- 
worthy article, by Mary D. Westcott, on 
“Cities at Home and Abroad.”’ 

In Boston this year, 8,723 women are 
registered to vote for school committee, 
They are registered by wards, as follows: 
Ward 1, 569; 2, 129; 3, 247; 4, 289; 5, 196; 
6, 76; 7, 189; 8, 113; 9, 196; 10, 403; 11, 435; 
12, 444; 13, 122; 14, 590; 15, 436; 16, 359; 
17, 288; 18, 251; 19, 216; 20, 661; 21, 729; 
22, 333; 25, 437; 24, 641; 25, 494; total, 
8,723. It will jbe observed that the 
**Bloody Sixth” has the smallest registra- 
tion of any ward in the city. 

The Boston Business League has for its 
object the study of business methods and 
of laws affecting women and children. It 
is composed mostly of women owning 
property and desiring to know how to 
manage,it. Aside from the regular lec- 
tures of the League, which will be on 
Commerce, Finance, Law, and Special 
Work of and for Women, a class in parlia- 
mentary law has been arranged, under the 
instruction of Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden, 
meeting the second and fourth Thursday 
of each month, at 3.30 P.M. The first 
meeting will be on Dec. 8, at the studio of 
Mrs. Lee Hoffman, 184 Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

This course , will be free to members of 
the League. Others may have the advan- 
tage of these lessons on payment of a 
small fee. Those interested in such a 
course may apply to Mrs. Alice Parker 
Lesser, 16 Pemberton Square, or Dr. 
Sarah A. Jenness, 741 Tremont Street. 











ALL forms of scrofula, sores, boils, 
pimples and eruptions, are quickly and 
permanently cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season 


MONDAY, DEC. 5,—ONE WEEK. 


The Prisoner of Zenda. 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 


—_——— 


Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 


BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER. 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 


OFFICE HOURS, 9—11, and 4—5. 
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RIGHT’S SECURITY. 


BY PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR. 


What if the wind do how! without, 
And turn the creaking weather-vane ; 
What if the arrows of the rain 

Do beat against the window-pane? 
Art thou not armored strong and fast 
Against the sallies of the blast? 

Art thou not sheltered safe and well 
Against the tlood’s insistent swell? 


What boots it that thou stand'st alone, 
And laughest in the battle’s face 
When all the weak have tled the place 
And let their feet and fears keep pace? 
Thou wavest still thine ensign high, 
And shoutest thy loud battle-cry ; 
Higher than e’er the tempest roared 

It cleaves the silence like a sword. 


Right arms and armors, too, that man 
Who will not compromise with wrong; 
Though single he must front the throng, 
And wage the battle hard and long. 
Minorities, since time begau, 

Have shown the better side of man ; 
And often in the lists of time 

One man has made a cause sublime! 





I HELD THE SKEIN. 
I held the skein for her one night, 
When the shadowy glint of the firelight 
Danced fitfully on the opposite wall. 
Polly and I, and that was all, 
Were there to see the ghostly ball; 
Tongs and scuttle, hearth-dogs and cat, 
Venus de Milo and Mandarin fat, 
Table and lamp, and chairs where we sat, 
In rhythmic measures went round and round, 
In rhythmic measures with never a sound, 
While Polly’s arm as she wound and wound, 
Looked like a fiddler drawing his bow 
Across his fiddle to and fro; 
The strings were those of the skein, you 

know. 
I held the skein. 


I held the skein. I'd known her long, 
And my heart had learned the same old song 
That hearts have sung since hearts were 
made, 
Trilled in the sunlight or sobbed in the shade. 
But my lips were mute, for [ was afraid 
To speak my thoughts. So I held my peace 
And borrowed hope and took new lease 
Ofa friendship [ hated yet dreaded might 
cease. 
For Polly was oddish and queer in her ways, 
Her yeas were nays and her nays were yeas, 
And it often took me days and days 
To find out if she was vexed or pleased, 
Or if I'd been wounded or only teased; 
But her ladyship was this night appeased. 
I held the skein. 


I held the skein, the last few strands; 
And as they escaped, my outstretched hands 
Were stretched out further and further still 
(You see the yarn might have dropped), until 
Somehow—well, Polly wasn’t ill, 
Only a little bit tired, she said, 
And, perhaps, a suspicion of ache in the 
head 
That nestled close under a beard that was 
red, 
But is auburn now. And she calls me Ned, 
And says it was really very ill bred 
To kiss her and hold her waist instead 
Of the skein, and she’ll never trust me again ; 
But she has, and years have flown since then 
I held the skein. 
—Philadelphia Record. 





TWO «EMANCIPATED WOMEN.” 


“Ah, this is living! At last I am free— 
free!’’ 

These words were uttered, not by a bi- 
cyclist in bloomers, or a lecturer on poli- 
tics, but by a bright-faced spinster en- 
gaged in the prosaic occupation of farm- 
ing. Within two miles of a New England 
capital city stands a low, yellow farm- 
house, surrounded by thirty acres of 
highly cultivated land. Here two single 
women, long devoted friends,—one a col- 
lege graduate, whose health was wrecked 
by study and teaching, the other a musi- 
cian,—live by themselves, carry on the 
farm, and earn a modest income by sup- 
plying the city market with flowers, small 
fruits, and vegetables. 

On the morning referred to we found 
the house deserted. A shaggy Newfound. 
land dog came bounding to meet us, with 
wagging tail and other friendly demon- 
strations. This welcome to utter stran- 
gers his mistress explained later: ‘Oh, 
Duke discriminates—he never barks at 
petticoats.”” The air was heavy with the 
fragrance of roses, mingled with the spicy 
breath of pines. A vigorous double-knock 
bringing no response, we walked down a 
path blazing with fluffy poppies,—single, 
double, pink, white, salmon, glowing scar- 
let, deepest red, even yellow. Farther on 
were beds of pansies and violets, colum- 
bines and bachelor’s buttons, gaillardia 
and sweet sultan, while still beyond, 
stretching away farther than eye could 
reach, were fields of corn, peas, strawber- 
ries, asparagus, onions, lettuce, etc. We 
were just slipping our cards under the 
door when a small boy appeared around 
the corner of the barn. 

‘‘Miss Winsor?” he repeated, in re- 
sponse to our inquiry. ‘Oh, she’s gone 
to the city—won’t be home for half an 
hour. But Miss Mansfield’s to home— 
she’s down in the field, picking peas.” 

We followed meekly as he trotted back, 
settling down in his place among the pea- 





vines with the accuracy of a hand-organ 
after a break in its threnody. Here a 
company of boys were industriously pick- 
ing peas under the direction of a slender 
woman, who came forward hospitably as 
we approached the fence. 

‘Miss Winsor’s friends?” she inquired, 
her strong, sensitive face lighting up. 
“I’m sorry she’s not at home, but you'll 
come up to the house and rest. Here, 
Jimmy, you come up this row and meet 
Dan; and, Charlie, you can take the next 
row when you've finished that one. I 
know you'll get on famously without me 
for a while.” 

Her work dress consisted of a moderate- 
ly short skirt, freshly laundered blouse, 
and a distinctly feminine hat of dark 
straw. She chatted merrily as we retraced 
our steps. 

“Where did you get your knowledge of 
farming?” we asked, our eyes noting the 
evidences of skill and thoroughness on 
every hand. 

“By inheritance, partly,’ was the 
prompt rejoinder. “Then we discover 
many things by experience, such as that 
if you plant corn once in ten days you get 
a continuous crop, and we try to mix in 
enough science to insure good results.” 

**Are you always as buey as this?’ we 
inquired. 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. “Just now, 
we employ four men to do the heaviest 
work, and a dozen boys, who pick peas 
in the morning and strawberries in the 
afternoon. But much of the time there 
are only the flowers to look after, and in 
the winter we have abundant leisure for 
reading, music, and social life.’’ 

Here we reached the house, where we 
were soon joined by Miss Winsor, a typical 
gentlewoman of the old school, such as is 
rarely seen nowadays. Entering, we felt 
as if time had suddenly moved back sev- 
eral generations, for we were surrounded 
by curios and antiquities, the only no- 
ticeable modern articles being a piano, 
plenty of current literature, and a Boden- 
hausen Madonna. Specimens of art now 
extinct were here, brought from India and 
China by a seafaring grandfather, which 
would command fabulous sums if the 
owner would consent to part with them; 
quaint, roomy sideboards of richly veined 
mahogany; fiddle-back chairs; inlaid Chip- 
pendale tables; high-post bedsteads, elabo- 
rately carved; to say nothing of the poems 
in china—Wedgwood, Lowestoft, blue 
willow — two whole sets of exquisite 
china made to order, with monogram and 
crest burnt in. Among other interesting 
relics were a silver patch box for holding 
fancifully cut bits of court plaster, such 
as were carried by old-time belles to sup- 
ply any pieces disarranged by the heat of 
the ball-room; paintings on glass done in 
China, one of them a portrait of Wash- 
ington; and an excellent copy of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s portrait of himself. 

Reluctantly we rose to go. The misty 
past, peopled with shadows of old-time 
aristocracy, vanished as we crossed the 
threshold into the breezy, sunshiny gar- 
den, teeming with evidences of present- 
day enterprise and independence. Across 
the fields we saw the pea-pickers, still 
bending to their task. 

“‘How do you manage to keep so many 
restless buys steadily at work?’’ we asked. 

“Oh, that is simple enough,’”’ Miss Mans- 
field answered, easily; ‘‘when one gets lazy 
I just tell him quietly that he can go home 
now and come back when he feels more 
like work, and you’d be amazed to see 
how this treatment tones up all the 
others.” 

As I looked at her I thought I should 
be willing to pay any reasonable sum for 
the privilege of working beside this fasci- 
nating woman, with the dancing eyes, 
thrilling voice, and rare smile. 

“But isn’t it a kind of slavery during a 
large part of the year?” we persisted; for 
we could see that this was no fancy-work, 
but real farming. 

“Slavery? No, indeed!’ was the indig- 
nant rejoinder. ‘We begin at five o’clock 
in the morning—the freshest and most 
delightful part of the day—and we enjoy 
every moment of it. We get health and 
magnetism, steadiness of nerve and seren- 
ity of temper out of it, to say nothing of 
the money. Ah, this is real living! We 
are free—free!”’ 

Free, indeed—to work and think, to 
live close to nature’s heart and drink in 
all her beauty and healing. To how.many 
suffering women would such a life be 
heaven itself compared with their present 
brain-wearied, nerve-tortured existence? 
Is not here a suggestion for those who 
have eyes to see the more excellent way, 
and would not some of New England’s 
abandoned farms, which could be rented, 
or even purchased, for little more than a 
song, afford an opportunity for those 
ready to try the experiment?—Ida E. Kit- 
tredge, in The Conyregationalist. 





HOW TO KEEP YOUNG. 


If a woman is to protect herself from 
the tavages of worry, and so retain her 
youth for a longer period, says a writer in 





the Buffalo Times, she must come into 
more frequent contact with other people, 
—as her husband does,—and read good 
books. She must relieve the monotony of 
her duties and the limiting influence of 
confinement within four walls by taking 
out-door exercise,—a walk every day, or a 
spin upon a bicycle; in short, she must 
exercise the body and mind in a healthful 
manner, and she will find the bloom of 
youth and health remain with her for 
years after it has faded in other women of 
the same age. ‘The ordinary woman,” 
says a celebrated physician, ‘‘leads such a 
monotonous existence that her mind has 
no occupation but worry; she is almost 
made up of worry upon worry. What she 
needs is to come out of herself much more 
than she does. She must have intercourse 
with more people, and take more exercise. 
This can be done without neglecting 
home, and every right-minded man will 
do his best to secure for his mother, or 
his sister, or his wife, these aids to the re- 
tention of youthfulness of body and 
mind.” 





MASSACHUSETTS MORAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting was held at Legion 
of Honor Hall, 200 Huntington Avenue, 
Nov. 11, 

The president, Rev. Mary Traffarn 
Whitney, made the opening address, upon 
‘*The Need of Moral Training.” She said 
in part: 


lf we are tired of unprincipled politi- 
cians and social indecency and business 
dishonesty, we must set our schools and 
churches and other educational organiza- 
tions to training up honest statesmen 
and business men, and pure men and 
women. Nothing comes of nothing. 
Where there has been no sowing, there 
can be no harvest. 

We have failed to sow the seeds of 
morality, and have no reason to be disap- 
pointed in that lying, dishonesty, political 
corruption, prostitution, intemperance,— 
all the vices in an exaggerated form,—are 
contemporary with the most wonderful 
material progress known to history. 

Many signs point to a moral awakening 
in the Twentieth Century. Itis the mis- 
sion of an organization like this to help 
to arouse public sentiment to the need of 
distinct moral education comprehensive 
enough to include all departments of 
moral action. Not one line of moral 
culture can safely be omitted. Cleanliness, 
truthfulness, honesty, prudence, purity, 
temperance,—each should receive sue at- 
tention in a course of education. 

While all truth is valuable, that which 
has the most direct bearing upon life and 
conduct is the most vital, and should be 


‘given the first place. Moral teaching must 


specific. It does not answer to teach 
children in a general way to be ‘‘good.” 
Innumerable particulars are lumped to- 
gether in that one word ‘“‘good,’”’ and the 
parent and teacher must learn how to 
teach specifically. 

Moral teaching is that which helps a 
person to understand the inner forces of 
his own being and the outer forces of the 
world about him, and how best to adapt 
the inner forces to the outer forces. 
When we have given sufficient attention 
to the matter, we shall find ethics to be a 
very exact science to teach. The wisdom 
of the future will devise an effective 
method of teaching it. It is for us to help 
turn popular thought in that direction. 

Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., followed with 
an interesting address upon ‘*The Influ- 
ence of War upon Morals,”’ confining his 
remarks almost wholly to our last war 
with Spain and the problems involved in 
it. A discussion followed, in which the 
question prominent was, ‘‘Do the moral 
influences of this war outweigh the im- 
moral influences?’’ It was thought that 
it would take time to settle that question. 

Tea was served at the close, and a social 
half hour enjoyed. 

This was the first of a series of monthly 
meetings to be held at the same place at 
3 P.M., on the second Friday of each 
month, from November to May inclusive. 
The programme for the season is as fol- 
lows: 

Dec. 9, ‘‘Political Morality,’ Prof. C. W. 
Ernst, of Harvard University. 


Jan. 18, “Special Moral Instruction,”’- 


Prof. George H. Barton of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and Prof. 
Hyatt of Harvard College. 

Feb. 10, ‘‘Moral Influence of Art,” Rev. 
George C. Lorimer, D. D., Mrs. Mary 
Dana Hicks. 

March 10, ‘‘Industrial Education,” Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson. 

April 17, ‘‘ Physical Training and Mor- 
als,’’ speaker to be announced. 

The May annual meeting will be held at 
Lorimer Hall. Al) meetings are open to 
the public, and a cordial invitation is 
extended. 





HON. JOHN W. LACEY ON SUFFRAGE. 


Hon. John W. Lacey, of the Wyoming 
Supreme Court, writes from Cheyenne: 


No injurious effects upon the home 
and the family have been experienced. 
Woman suffrage does not appreciably 
interfere with women’s church and 
charitable work. It does not in any way 
impair the womanliness of our women, 
nor make them less satisfactory as wives 
or. mothers. Nor do they receive less 
respect and consideration socially. 

My view is that the results from woman 





suffrage are not such as either the friends 
or the enemies of that movement in the 
East generally expect from it. 

Equal suffrage does not turn the world 
upside down. It does not estrange men 
and women, nor cause any friction what- 
ever between the sexes, either in the 
home or out of it. It does not cause onr 
women to feel that they rule the people 
in any sense greatly different from their 
sway before woman suffrage. The pro- 
portion of women who are good and in- 
telligent is greater than of men; especially 
are they better in character. They aver- 
age somewhat above men, but they are 
not different beings of a different race. 
They are not merely daughters of Eve, 
but daughters of Adam and Eve, as men 
are sons of the same ancestry. We ought, 
therefore, to have expected that woman 
suffrage would somewhat, but not to 
any revolutionary extent, nor even to 
any marvellous extent, improve the gov- 
ernment. We ought not to have ex- 
pected that any vice would be rooted out 
by woman suffrage at once and forever, 
because it is not true that their sex is free 
from vice. What we ought to have ex- 
pected was a slow and gradual discounte- 
nancing of the most vicious candidates 
for office, and this is exactly what takes 
place in Wyoming. Conditions are made 
a little better. They area little improved. 
Vicious men cannot be so freely elected 
to office with us as they could if our 
women did not vote. It is usual in cau- 
cuses of the political parties, when the 
names of certain kinds of men are men- 
tioned as candidates for office, to take 
into account the question whether or not 
they could receive the suffrages of the 
women of the party represented, and more 
than one candidate of vicious character 
who would otherwise have been nomi- 
nated has been defeated in caucus because 
of the belief that the women of his party 
would not vote for him if nominated. 
It has also more than once happened that 
men of vicious character have been de- 
feated, even when placed on the ticket of 
the party in the majority, the defeat ne | 
by women who on moral grounds refus 
to support the vicious candidate. 

In a word, I know of no evil results that 
flow from woman suffrage, and our East- 
ern friends who anticipate such evil re- 
sults would find no support for their 
theories here. On the other hand, it does 
not at once accomplish any of the bene- 
ficial revolutions claimed for it by its 
friends in the East. All that can be said 
is that it somewhat improves conditions, 
the improvement being sufliciently clear to 
see that it is an improvement. Our polling 
places are as quiet and respectable as any 
other places at which women are expected 
to congregate, and in the general election 
machinery the improvement over methods 
that would be in vogue in the absence of 
women is very marked. 





USES OF BOSTON PUBLIC, LIBRARY. 


The following facts are taken from 
annual reports of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, and from “A Handbook of the 
Principal Scientific Institutions of Boston 
and vicinity.”” They will be of interest 
and value to public-spirited and thought- 
ful people in every city and town of our 
country: 


The Public Library of Bostun is lodged 
in one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the city. How extensively the Library is 
used may be inferred from the fact that 
20,000 persons a week enter the Central 
Library, and that, of these, the large ma- 
jority come to use in some way the collec- 
tions of the building. 

On the third floor or special libraries 
department is a large art-room. It is hung 
in deep red, and shows to advantage the 
photographs covering the walls. 

On Saturdays, there come many school 
children, tor the exhibit is very often 
illustrative of the school work in historic 
ornament, etc., and in the Fine Arts 
Reading Room there are students from 
the Normal Art School, busy over the ex- 
cellent charts of Rimmer’s Anatomy, the 
drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, etc. 
Artists at their easels are working out 
designs for book illustration or interior 
decoration. Visitors are permitted to 
bring water-colors, and to trace from the 
numerous colored plates. 

The valuable Architectural Library at- 
tracts many students from the Institute 
of Technology. There are numerous visits 
from classes and clubs, for the study of 
material in the Fine Arts collections 
(chiefly photographs); and much informal 
use by teachers and pupils of the public 
schools. 

The Allen A. Brown collection of music 
was made generally accessible, with an 
attendant in charge, on last October. The 
current numbers of important musical 
periodicals may be found there, and are 
much used through the day. On Fridays, 
many music-lovers come to consult the 
display of scores represented in the Sym- 
phony. Other important concerts are 
also prepared for in this way, and give an 
added interest to students. 

During the past year special exhibi- 
tions of photographs have been given in 
the Barton library (entered through the 
door under the Sargent painting). 

During February there was on exhibition 
a complete set of the Kelmscott Press pub- 
lications, and a loan collection of Wash- 
ington portraits, loaned by Mr. George R. 
Barrett. 

In March there were photographs of 
buildings in Copley Square, and plans in 
connection with the movement for the 
improvement of the square. 

In April, industrial arts were illus- 
trated in connection with arts and crafts 
exhibition; a loan exhibition of book- 
plates of Boston artists and book-bind- 
ings; examples loaned by Mrs. John L. 
Gardner. 

In June, autographs, views, and books, 





in connection with the transfer of the 
Bradford Manuscript. 

In July, maps, books, and views for the 
Cabot celebration. 

This will serve to show the timeliness 
of the exhibits, and the practical interest 
aroused. It represents, however, but a 
portion of the service to which the collec- 
tions of the fine arts department are put. 
Portfolios of photographs and process 
reproductions are made up, and sent out 
to the branch libraries and to the public 
schools, where they are displayed tw illus- 
trate some subject in art, history, or geog- 
raphy under study at thetime. One such 
portfolio may illustrate Venice; another, 
art of ancient Greece, etc. Thecost of the 
material is slight in comparison with the 
service it renders, and the enthusiastic 
interest it awakens, and the field offers 
tempting opportunities for extension. In 
connection with this department there is 
already felt the need of a class room and 
large lecture hall. 

A Sunday visit makes one appreciate 
the varied uses to which the library is 
put. The children’s room is of especial 
interest. Mr. Putnam believes in begin- 
ning with the young people, and a sepa- 
rate department has been fitted up for 
their exclusive accommodation. It is 
already very much ir need of enlarge- 
ment, and funds have recently been do- 
nated for that purpose. Sundays, between 
3 and 5 o’clock, nearly 200 children have 
been seen there at one time, seated on 
the stairs and in chairs placed in every 
available corner. Babies are brought to 
look at picture-books; children come to 
look up their history lessons for Monday. 
There are children who love poetry, and 
boys who adore Henty and Captain 
Mayne Reid; but Munroe’s books of ad- 
venture are voted the most popular of all. 
The girls crave boarding-school stories, 
but are tempted most by the large display 
of fairy tales. 

The newspaper and periodical rooms 
have as large and continuous use as any 
single reference department. Last win- 
ter placards were distributed to the lead- 
ing Boston hotels, calling attention to the 
existence of the newspaper room. These 
notices state that the room is free, that 
there are over 300 newspapers on file, and 
it appends a list of the places represented. 

In Bates Hall is the principal reading- 
room in the building. There are some 800,- 
000 reference books, kept on open shelves 
and in constant use. It speaks well for 
the integrity of the Boston public that 
the loss of books continues slight. The 
use grows in volume and seriousness. As 
an indication of the range of inquiry 
made, we give some of the subjects on 
which infurmation has recently been 
asked: A lantern of the 14th century; 
statistics of gas and water in large cities; 
statistics of females employed in facto- 
ries; coat of arms of Florence; motor 
engines; Libby prison; date of eruption of 
Krakatoa; method for the cornet, etc. 

The Library has recently published a 
union list of the scientific and other 
serials currently taken in thirty-six libra- 
ries of Boston and vicinity, the material 
for the list being furnished in coéperation; 
and it is one of five engaged in the coépera- 
tive indexing of some 160 important scien- 
tific serials. Its share of this work is in 
the hands of Mr. John Murdock, well- 
known as an anthropologist, and for five 
years librarian of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. 

A recent gift to the Library, of the 
library of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, has formed the occasion for the 
enlargement of a special department of 
work in connection with documentary, 
statistical, and economic material, to be 
organized under the direction of Mr. 
Worthington C, Ford, late chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington. 

It is a fact not perhaps appreciated, 
that to certain of the higher institutions 
of learning in Boston and vicinity, the 
Boston ‘Public Library is, in effect, a 
university library. It is such in an auxil- 
iary way even to Harvard University; and 
it is such in a very important sense to 
Boston University, the Institute of Tech- 
nology, and other Boston colleges. 








A Peculiar Case 


But it Was Due te Bad Biocod and 
Hoed’s Sarsapariiea Cured it— 
Swolien Limbs—Bewel Trouble. 


“I was taken with typhus fever and 
chronic diarrhea. My limbs and feet 
swelled to my body. I had no appe- 
tite. I remained in this eondition two 
months eg more and was told my disease 
was drepsy and that mething could be 
done toeure me. Soen after this I began 
taking Heed’s Sarsaparilila. After taking 
it only a few days there was a change in 
my condition. The bewel trouble was 
better, my appetite was eeming back and 
the swelling was going down. After 
taking half a dozen bottles the swelling 
had almest entirely disappeared. I am 
now able te work and cannot speak too 
highly ef Hood’s Sarsaparilla which has 
done me so much good.” P. P. GILE, 
Otis, Mass. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


| d’ Sarsa- 
OOd'S  parilia 
Is the best—im fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Bold by aM druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood's Pills ‘nstcausepsiner sie. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, im 

and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antony. For sale at Woman's 
JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA CRAPE-MYRTLES. 


FarrFAx, S. C., Nov. 18, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Not long agolI had a kind letter from 
one of the JoURNAL’s subscribers at 
Somerville, Mass., who wrote as follows: 
“I wonder you do not touch on a subject 
which is now so very seasonable, i. e., the 
claims cf the South as a place not only for 
a winter but for an all-the-year-round 
residence.” She adds: “Every fall so 
many people are inquiring where is the 
best place to go.” 

This good friend, whom I have not yet 
met, except in spirit, thinks I might sup- 
ply a felt want by giving my personal 
knowledge of places in South Carolina, 
my native State, where tourists and health- 
seekers can find a mild climate, sociable 
people, and the club movement inaugu- 
rated. I am very much obliged to Mrs. 
Neall for her good suggestion, and will 
act upon it by an article, to be supple- 
mented by others along the same line, if 
my friends should encourage me. 

My sister suffragists are pleased with 
the flowery titles I have been in the habit 
of giving my articles in the JouRNAL. 
Then they are interested in knowing that 
I have a pretty as well asa happy home, 
where blossoms from garden and flower- 
pit delight my eyes the year round. So, 
wishing to attract them, I have looked 
about me, from my favorite seat in the 
bay-window, for some special manifesta- 
tion of beauty in inanimate nature, so- 
called, from which to name this letter. It 
comes to me from the glow of the crape- 
myrtles in our avenue, whose season of 
flowering is over, but whose crown of 
leaves is now as vivid a crimson as any 
blossom. 

The crape-myrtle, also called legistrine, 
is of easy culture, and exceedingly orna- 
mental, continuing in flower through the 
summer and fall months. The bloom is 
in the shape of crimped-looking florets, 
which grow in what botanistr call a 
“thyrse.’’ From a small shrub the crape- 
myrtle soon develops to a tree, where its 
combination of flowers and foliage adds 
to the beauty of our lawns and gardens. 

And now I will speak of some places in 
my State where those who want to buy 
land or build homes can be accommodated. 

Fairfax is a small place, deriving its 
importance chiefly from the railroads 
which form a junction here. It has never 
been resorted to by health-seekers, but it 
is in the same latitude as Aiken, which 
has quite a reputation in that respect. 
Fairfax is desirable for those who wish to 
purchase or rent homes or small farms in 
a delightful winter climate. Here, where 
I live, there are few days from November 
to April that one cannot spend in out- 
door sunshine. What little cold weather 
we have comes in January and February, 
and even in those months snow and sleet 
are so rare as to be chronicled in the news- 
papers. There is scarce a day in winter 
time that one cannot gather yellow jes- 
samines in bloom in the woods, and sweet 
blue violets from beds near the shelter of 
trees or houses at home. Land sells at 
Fairfax for very moderate prices; de- 
sirable lots within the corporate limits for 
about forty dollars a lot fifty feet front 
and two hundred feet deep. Very nice 
four-roomed houses rent at four and five 
dollars a month, or one room at one dol- 
lara month. Strangers who come among 
us are eloquent as to the friendliness of 
the people. Clubs of several kinds have 
flourished among us, such as a club for 
mutual improvement called the Question 
Club, another called the Equal Rights 
Club, a club for ladies and gentlemen 
called the Literary Club, and another 
known as the Housekeepers’ League. 

There are two hotels at Fairfax. One 
called the Magnolia Inn is kept by a lady 
who believes in equal rights for women, 
and argues for the ballot when occasion 
serves. 

Ours is an easy country to live in, 
provisions being abundant and cheap. 
Our market supplies good beef, at ten 
cents a pound; apples and Irish potatoes 
can be bought in the stores all winter 
long. A variety of peas, known as ‘‘cow 
peas” and ‘‘Tennessee crowders,”’ which 
are very good and nutritious, are always 
obtainable. Sweet potatoes and rice are 
raised here in abundance, and can be 
bought at very low prices, as also the 
delicious cane syrup, made from sugar- 
cane. This latter is produced, I think, on 
every farm in our section, and is famous 
for its fattening qualities. It is an estab- 
lished fact that children begin to fatten in 
the fall from the time the cane is ripe 
enough for its juice to be sweet. I saw 
a baby aged ten months yesterday, which 
had been brought from the upper part of 
the State to this sugar-cane region, and 
fed much on cane-juice, and it was a beau- 
tiful specimen of infantile health, though 
quite below the normal standard when 
brought here. 

Fairfax is at the junction of two impor- 
tant railroads, one of which, the Florida 





Central & Peninsular, in close connection 
with the Southern, runs a vestibule limited 
through to Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. 

Vireintsa D. Youne. 





KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

We have been waiting for a Superin- 
tendent of Press to be appointed to report 
our very successful Convention. But, as 
that office is not yet perfected, I write. 
We met in Paola, Oct. 21 and 22. There 
was a large and interested delegation. 
This was the best and most enthusiastic 
convention held since our defeat. The in- 
different have become awakened, and the 
faithful more zealous. 

We had Miss Anthony and Mrs. Catt 
with us, Aunt Susan speaking the first 
evening. Her address was reminiscent 
and interesting. Mrs. Catt occupied the 
second evening with one of her most 
charming addresses. Mrs. Addison was 
unanimously reélected, but resigned. 
Then Abbie A. Welch, the veteran, was 
elected. Anna C. Wait, of Lincoln, Kan., 
first suffrage president, was elected re- 
cording secretary; Alice G. Young, of 
Downs, corresponding secretary; Henri- 
etta Stoddard Turner, of Paola, treasurer. 
Our financial condition is good, and our 
women more hopeful than for years. 

The State paper, if we may be pardoned 
for “‘tooting our own horn,” has played 
no small part in harmonizing the forces 
and adding to them. The Convention ap- 
proved of enlarging the paper, and the 
December issue will mark our fourth 
birthday, showing how large we are. We 
hope all equal suffrage papers will encour- 
age us with acompliment. The excellent 
JOURNAL has quite a subscription list in 
our State; we wish every one could read 
it. A.ice M. Daup, 

Editor Kansas Suffrage Reveille. 





ILLINOIS NOTES. 


The Illinois Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women held its 
annual meeting and reorganized itself, 
Nov. 19, at the house of Mrs. Samuel M. 
Nickerson, 317 Erie Street, Chicago. The 
Chicago Evening Post says: 


About sixty were present. Invitations 
had been sent to the out-of-town members, 
but the attendance was made up chiefly of 
active workers in Chicago. Mrs. Caroline 
F. Corbin was in the chair and called the 
meeting to order. A review was given of 
the recent elections in other States where 
woman’s suffrage was an issue, a synopsis 
of the work with the Eastern associations 
towards affiliating interests was read, and 
what progress had been made since the 
last assembly of the Association in shaping 
the campaigns in other States also was 
made known. 

No business for the future was entered 
into in detail. The work of the Associa- 
tion, it was decided, would be attended to 
by the executive committee, and the 
meeting was adjourned without any defi- 
nite plans for future labor. Some action 
will be taken in regard to defeating, if 
possible, the efforts of the suffragists to 
secure the passage of a bill by the State 
Legislature this winter, providing that an 
amendment to the Constitution granting 
woman suffrage be submitted to a vote of 
the people. Under the leadership of 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, the suffrag- 
ists have worked up considerable senti- 
ment in regard to the measure, and the 
anti-suffrage association feels that it must 
act promptly. 

It was suggested by some of the women 
interested in the fight against the suffrag- 
ists that the plan of action on their part 
will be to set forth reasons why women 
should not want or need this franchise, 
and send these reasons to every member- 
elect in the Senate and Lower House. 
This has not been positively decided upon. 
Mrs. Corbin, before the meeting was called 
to order, said in regard to the work of the 
reorganized body: 

“The Illinois Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women until 
now has shrunk from publicity [!] but our 
work has been told of so little, and the 
objects of our organization have been 
known and appreciated so little, that we 
have decided to make our work much 
more effective by enlarging our body. It 
is not notoriety we are seeking, as do the 
woman suffragists. Our opponents have 
been organized for nearly thirty years, and 
have become quite firmly established. 
Taking them as a whole, nearly al) are 
either public or semi-public women, whose 
business duties are benefited by the pub- 
licity which results from belonging to 
that body of women known as suffrag- 
ists. (!!) 

‘*We believe the place for women is in 
the home, or associated more or less di- 
rectly with matters pertaining to home 
work. We have been working together a 
number of years, but we have never made 
ourselves known until we were forced to 
it by the efforts of the suffragists. Our 
aims are for the higher elevation of wo- 
man. There is plenty of good work for 
her in her own sphere. Her place is in 
the home, by the fireside, in the nursery, 
making characters which the suffragists 
utilize, making men while the suffragists 
make institutions for men, and otherwise 
carrying out the line of work our Cre- 
ator certainly mapped out for us.”’ 

Officers were chosen as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Richard J. Oglesby and Mrs. 





Samuel L. Nickerson; secretary, Mrs. 
James B. Barnet; treasurer, Mrs. Horatio 
N. May. 


IDAHO NOTES. 

The election passed off very quietly in 
this city, with no disturbance at any of 
the polls. 

The voters came and went, depositing 
their ballots quietly. There was even a 
dearth of challenges, usually a fruitful 
source of controversy, and the absence of 
active electioneering gave a Sunday school 
aspect to the polls. The saloons were 
closed, and the absence of private bottles 
was noticeable. No drunken men swag- 
gered about the polls, and the explanation 
was found in the presence of the women. 
The tidy appearance of the voting-places, 
which usually accumulate loads of filth 
before the polls have been opened more 
than a couple of hours, is also attributa- 
ble to the presence and participation of 
the fair sex. 

The women took the liveliest interest in 
the contest. They turned out in large 
numbers, and it is understood they voted 
for the man and not for the party. They 
generally voted for the men they thought 
were the best, regardless of their politics, 
and their voting has transformed many 
ballots into war maps, and piled up a won- 
derful lot of scratched tickets. 

The women who were out in behalf of 
various candidates worked industriously. 
They were in dead earnest, and did not 
overlook a point that would inure to the 
advantage of their favorites. Some of them 
had charge of carriages, and the drivers 
say they never knew before what it was to 
drive for votes. Others kept check-lists 
for the committees, performing the work 
in the most painstaking manner, and none 
deserting her post, even for a second, un- 
til some one came to relieve her. 

When noon arrived the judges and 
clerks of election began to make inquiries 
as to the prospects of eating. The meals 
were delivered late and the officers became 
restless. In precinct No. 4 the gnawings 
of hunger became so acute that Judge 
Wilson left the building and struck off for 
his dining-room. This unexpected and 
unprecedented move created consterna- 
tion. Lawyers hurriedly examined their 
statute books to ascertain what effect 
such action might have. It was generally 
admitted that the step, though unusual, 
would not result in anything more serious 
than the stoppage of voting until the 
return of the judge. But the votes up to 
that time had come in so slowly it was 
feared the cessation of operations would 
shut out some of the voters. Word was 
sent to the remaining judges by an at- 
torney whose advice had been sought to 
elect another judge at once. Instead of 
doing this, however, the constable was 
dispatched for Wilson, and he was brought 
in, his face beaming with satisfaction and 
reflecting a satisfied stomach. 

Among the officers of election in this 
city were women: 

In Precinct No. 1, distributing clerk, 
Minnie Puckett. 

In Precinct No. 3, clerk, Miss Inez Spof- 
ford; distributing clerk, Miss Teresa 
O'Farrell. 

In Precinct No. 5, judge, Mrs. Anna 
Freund; clerks, Miss Edith Oliver and 
Mrs. O. L. Jayen; distributing clerk, Mrs. 
Boyakin. 

In Precinct No. 6, clerk, Miss Rubin. 
The voting place in this precinct was held 
in a rough building constructed for the 
purpose at the intersection of Fort and 
Harrison boulevard. In the centre of the 
building was a stove, which entered into 
an active competition with the frigid at- 
mosphere, which fairly boomed through 
the expansive cracks in the structure. 
During the night it was a regular cold 
storage, and the judges declared they 
would in future not vote for any candidate 
for the Legislature who would not pledge 
himself to vote for a constitutional amend 
ment changing the time of holding elec- 
tions to August. 

In view of the fact that it was the first 
time the women had voted here on a 
State election, they handled themselves 
and their ballots with the tact of veterans. 
No one could have'told that they had not 
voted all their lives. Their ballots where 
marked as quickly as were those of the 
men, and it is safe to venture that they 
made no more mistakes. — Boise Daily 
Statesman. 











CZAR ENJOYED HER SCOLDINGS. 


“The late Emperor of Russia, whose 
passion for peace was his most distinguish- 
ing characteristic, was much attached to 
the late Queen of Denmark, his mother-in- 
law. Never having been educated for the 
throne, the burdens and cares of autocracy 
sat heavily upon him. The late Queen of 
Denmark had a shrewd tongue, and was 
wont to exercise iton her numerous and 
powerful connections. As a mother-in- 
law she was not deficient in those quali- 
ties attributed by barbarian and civilized 
nations alike to the mother of a man’s 





“4 PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 


WALTER 


BAKER & CO.’S 


"BREAKFAST COCOA 


“ Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 


classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 
—WMedical and Surgical Journal, 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 





teaor-manx. Established | 780. 


wife. The Prince of Wales has not visited 
the Danish court except at rare intervals. 
With the late Russian Emperor it was dif- 
ferent,’’ writes Arnold White, the London 
correspondent of Harper’s Weekly. ‘He 
enjoyed his annual visitto Fredensborg as 
the happiest period of his year, and his 
zest was enhanced by the way in which he 
was taken to task by his mother-in-law, 
who vigorously scolded him when his 
actions did not achieve the standard she 
laid down for her sons-in-law. I was told 
on one occasion, when the Tsar was in 
Copenhagen, by a high functionary at the 
Danish Court, that the late Russian Em- 
peror was probably the only man in 
Europe who looked forward to his moth- 
er-in-law’s annual scoldings as one of the 
keenest pleasures of his life. His late 
Majesty was rebuked by nobody else. The 
contrast was novel; and to an autocrat 
luxurious.” 


GOUD LAWS, WELL EXECUTED. 





I do not know that women as a separate 
class are particularly benefited by the pos- 
session of political powers, aside from 
their general interest, as members of the 
community, in good laws faithfully ex- 
ecuted, They are weaker, they are not so 
self-reliant and independent as men, not 
so given to boasting that they “‘can take 
care of themselves, law or no law’’—as 
men, and are therefore more dependent 
upon and anxious for just and righteous 
laws. But they do not need the ballot 
half as much as the State needs their 
power and influence in the government.— 
Dr. J. H. Hayford, Laramie, Wy. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sizg'e Leatlets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatlets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail ior J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
N., Mass 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leafiet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyomin 

bf oe am bya s for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8S. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by ~- | B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
Wiow to Win W Suffrage, by H 
ow to n Woman Suffrage, by Henry 

B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell ra. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grege on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 


arrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 








Trade-Mark on Every Package. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 


in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
lum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months, 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments, 
Clin: instruction and Quizze. CLAnA MAaR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 

8t., Philadelphia. Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

ange teaching force, including special- 


is' 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 














HOOSAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxat 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer coly. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at poqpenges 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

e. . R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 

November 14, 1898, 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
mt. -» and Leagweed. Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

Leaflet Department, M.W.8.A ,3 Park S8t., 
Boston, Mass 
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REMINISCENCES OF GREAT ORATORS. 
BY MRS. LUCINDA H. STONE. 

When we have broken our god of tradi- 
tion and ceased from our god of rhetoric, 
then may God fire the heart with his pres- 
ence. It is the doubling of the heart itself, 
nay, the infinite enlargement of the heart 
with a power of growth to a new infinity on 
every side.— Emerson. 

I bave been privileged to hear, in 
the British Parliament, Gladstone, John 
Bright, and Disraeli. The last, 1 must 
confess, seemed more wily, keen, and sar- 
castic than really great or eloquent. I 
recollect his ‘‘dudish” dress, particularly 
his exquisite boots, and his signiticant 
gestures with his foot, which impressed 
me. It was like the French satin chaus- 


sure of the 18th century, before men had | 
come to think of manly things instead of | 


the frippery of mere society women. 


I heard it whispered that Lady Beacons. | 
tield was present the day I watched Lord 
Beaconsfield through the lattice that veils 


the faces of the women in the Parliament 
House. 
tian women to veil their faces, but has 


not the network veil to bide women in , 
the Parliament Houses in London the} 


same genealogy as the veil of Egyptian 
women?}] ‘That was her carriage at the 
entrance,” whispered one; another added: 
‘And that was Lord Beaconsfield him- 
self ready to help her descend from it.” 
These remarks gave rise to a little con- 
tinuous gossip in our pension, one telling 
the story of Lord Beaconsfield’s mercen- 
ary motives in marrying the rich widow; 
another preferring to believe in their de- 
voted attachment, and that “he had 
played a most successful game, at any 
rate, for himself and his race. Think 
what he has done for them! and in doing it 
for them he has done it for the cause of 
freedom, justice, and right in the world.” 

The speeches of these men were manly, 
honest, honorable, but in no way remark- 
able. They did not make me clutch the 
seat before me to steady myself, as I had 
done when listening to Wendell Phillips, 
Garrison, or Charles Sumner. They had 
not such a great subject in hand. I had 
then heard also Lucy Stone, Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Mrs. Livermore, and Lydia Maria Child 
plead the cause of the really wronged. 
In comparison with the true eloquence of 
the latter, that of the former, was not to 
me greatly moving. “It was pretty thin,” 
as Lucy Stone once whispered to me, when 
sitting beside me and listening to a rhe- 
torical speech made, as it seemed to me, 
“to be heard of men.” 

I went to hear these renowned English- 
men make a speech in Parliament; but it 
is not a speech, however fine, that the 
soul craves. It seemed to me like a stu- 
dent’s committed oration, compared with 
the moving eloquence of Mazzini, and I 
had to listen to it through a network for- 
bidding to women the clear light of day. 
There was something in Mazzini that was 
not in them, nor in their subject. It is 
only, as Browning says: 


In that act where my soul was thy servant, 
oO 


’ 
That thy word was my word. 


It is only when a human soul is, and 
feels itself to be, as old Sojourner Truth 
had caught it, a part of the Infinite, that 
it can deliver God’s message, the message 
that must be heard. ‘For is not my 
word like fire, and like a hammer that 
breaketh the flinty rock in pieces?” Such 
seemed the words of Mazzini. 

I have heard Castelar, and some of his 
great compeers. Sagasta, of recent fame, 
was one, though then I had never heard of 
him. I heard Castelar somewhat at a luss, 
because of the language, but his Spanish 
was as understandable as that of an opera, 
by which we are moved. Castelar has well 
been called the Wendell Phillips of Spain. 
There was eloquence in his face, manner, 
and gestures; indeed, ‘‘he talked all over,” 
as he is said to have done. Castelar loved 
and revered his mother, and he cared for 
his sisters. I saw him at an opera with 
his sister. He loved little children. I 
heard Charles Bradlaugh say once, when 


[We call it heathenish for Egyp- | 
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| at her burial in Pere la Chaise, on the fol- 
lowing day, at twelve o'clock. That was 
|something I could not miss. Starting 
from my pension at 8 A. M., I secured the 
opportunity of seeing and hearing under 
circumstances which could not have been 
better. 

I was familiar with the old cemetery: 
I hac found my way without a guide many 
times to the grave of Abelard and Heloise, 
and I do not recollect ever going to the 
common grave of these lovers of the 11th 
century that I did not find fresh flowers 
on their tomb, seven hundred years old; 
so immortal is love! 

Through inquiry and direction, I found 
the open grave which was to receive the 
body of this remarkable woman. So near 
was my standing-place that I could hear 
every word as distinctly as in a church, 
note every gesture, and see the play of 
every feature, which was much, for Victor 
Hugo’s was soul eloquence. I have often 
asked myself whether, by any effort of my 
own, any soul’s strong desire or power of 
thought so much talked about in these 
days, I had brought to myself this won- 
drous privilege. 

I was not disappointed in Victor Hugo, 
any more than I had been in Mazzini. He 
surpassed my expectations. His face 
awed me, and it was because something 
greater than what he said or what was 
visible seemed to lie behind his words 
and gesture. He looked like the arch- 
angel Michael on the summit of the Castle 
of St. Angelo, in Rome, sheathing his 
sword to stay the pestilence which was 
devastating the city. I did not half com- 
prehend him, great as he seemed even 
then. He was an ideal beyond what I 
could take in. His reverence for woman, 
his comprehension of what she might be 
as a power and a holy influence in the 
world, of her equality with man as a soul 
from God, grow upon me every time I re- 
call that occasion. I seem to enter into 
the spirit of it. As Emerson says: ‘‘For- 
ever and ever the influx of this better and 
universal self, breathed through all great 
souls, is new and unsearchable. They 
speak from within, as Jesus did.”” Thank 
God, I have heard a few of them, and in 
our own country! 

Victor Hugo and Gambetta both lifted 
the immense floral wreath, which seemed 
fresh, as if glistening with dew, and laid 
it upon the fresh grave. After telling in 
the most eloquent terms what she had 
been to her husband, the inspiration of his 
ideas of liberty and the brotherhood of 
all men and all races, Victor Hugo said: 
The beloved dead surround us, are al- 
ways present, listen to our talk about 
them, enjoy our remembrance of them. 
The thought of the dead is for me a joy, 
not in the slightest degree a sorrow. 

I think I more gratefully recall the 
privilege of witnessing that burial of a 
woman. and listening to that great man’s 
estimate of what a woman may be, than 
any other privilege of my life. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 








I entertained him ona lecturing tour, that 
Castelar had the most tender heart for a | 
little child that he ever knew a man to 
possess. And yet Castelar was a Spaniard, 
in whom we can see little good or tender- 
ness! But, in regard to a little child, he | 
had the heart of the Master. He was, too, | 
a plain, unpretentious rep:tblican, and was 

living with his sister at that time in very 

common, simple chambers (which a friend 

pointed out to me), in much 


unpretentious style than custom would | 
allow one of our Senators and his wife to | 


live; but I do not believe there is another 
country in the world where money weighs 
so much in the scale of respectability, or 
does so much to give one place in society, 
or power to obtain place, whether fitted 
for it or not, as in our boasted Republic 
Tis a pity this is true, but I fear it is so. 

I was privileged to see and hear Victor 
Hugo once, on one of the great occasions 
of his life. I learned from the papers 


that Victor Hugo and Gambetta would 
both pronounce a eulogy on the wife of 
Louis Blanc, the great French republican, 


more | 





Mrs. Merrie B. Abbott was recently 
elected prosecuting attorney of Ogemaw 
County, Mich., and the question of her 
eligibility is to come before the Supreme 
Court. The Chicago Legal News says: 

We are very clearin the opinion that, 


under the constitution and laws of Michi- 
gan, Mrs. Abbott cannot be deprived of 


| her right to perform the duties of the of- 


tice of prosecuting attorney to which she 
has been elected by a vote of the people. 

Mrs. Abbott is a brilliant young lawyer 
of the town of West Branch. She is the 
business partner of ber husband, the name 
of the firm being Abbott & Abbott. She 
is a graduate of the State University Law 
Department. We do not believe that the 
Supreme Court of Michigan will ever say 
to Mrs. Abbott, “The State has allowed 
you to graduate from the law department 
of its greatest University. and to become 
a licensed attorney of this very tribunal, 
but we will not allow you to perform the 
duties of prosecuting attorney, to which 
office you have been elected by a vote of 
the people.”’ 

It has been reported that Attorney- 
General Maynard has given a street opin- 


ion that the sex of Mrs. Abbott does not 
disqualify her. 

Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser lately applied 
for admission to practise before the United 
States Circuit and District Courts in Bos- 
ton, in order to be able to take a bank- 
ruptcy case. Her husband and about fif- 
teen other lawyers applied at the same 
time, and. were admitted. Mrs. Lesser 
had exactly the-same certificates as her 
husband, but Judge Francis Lowell (chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Man Suffrage 
Association at the time of the sham refer- 
endum) said that there was no precedent 
in this State for admitting a woman, and 
he must take the case under considera 
tion and consult his associates. As wom- 
en lawyers have been for years admitted 
to practise before the U. S. Supreme 
| Court, there was no need of a precedent 
| in Massachusetts; but Mrs. Lesser meekly 
retired to await the decision of the Court. 
She says she does not blame Judge Lowell 
personally, but she blames the inveterate 
habit in Massachusetts of preventing 
women from doing anything unless a prec- 
edent can be found for it. 








QUEEN AMELIE OF PORTUGAL. 


Queen Amélie of Portugal, as is well 
known, studied medicine in order to watch 
over the health of her husband, who has a 
horror of professional physicians. She is 
the only queen entitled to the degree of 
M.D. Queen Amélie took her studies not 
only seriously, but in the most democratic 
manner. She attended classes at the Uni- 
versity of Lisbon, “walked” the hospitals, 
and has on various occasions practised her 
profession in cases of emergency and 
amongst her poorer subjects. 

Queen Amélie has another accomplish- 
ment. Sheis a born milliner, and has a 
room set apart at the palace, where hats 
and bonnets are continually in construc- 
tion. And thereby hangs a story. Once, 
while out driving in Lisbon, she saw a 
large crowd surrounding some object. 
The queen sent the footman to see what 
was the matter, and when he reported that 
@ young woman had fainted, she left ber 
carriage, had the unconscious girl brought 
to a neighboring shop, and personally at- 
tended her professionally. The queen 
then had the young woman removed to her 
own home, had inquiries made about her, 
and learned the poor girl’s history. She 
was a milliner, and, having failed to get 
employment, had ventured to undertake 
work on her own aceount for the support 
of herself and her invalid mother, but 
with so little success that she was neaily 
starved. 

Queen Amélie at once sent some neces- 
saries, and commanded the girl’s presence 
at the palace. She received her in the 
workroom, and handed the poor milliner 
three bonnets of her own creation. ‘‘Take 
these as models, call them ‘Bonnets Amé- 
lie,’ and tell your customers they are made 
after the queen’s own fashioning.” Her 
Majesty herself wore one of the bonnets, 
and commanded her ladies to do likewise. 
Within two months the once starving girl 
was able to take larger premises, and to- 
day she herself employs over two hundred 
women. 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


Two Armenian boys, one thirteen, the 
other about eighteen, want to do chores 
morning and evening for their board, and 
go toschool. A young man wants to do 
housework for a small family, without 
wages, in return for his board and English 
lessons. 

A young Armenian wants to do house- 
work for a small family. His last em- 
ployer, for whom he worked a year, 
writes : 

He is honest, reliable,’prompt, orderly, 
and methodical ; can do plain cooking of 
a simple kind, makes excellent bread and 
corn muffins, and is a really industrious 
and worthy fellow, and an intelligent 
one. 

He left, by his physician’s advice, be- 
cause his strength was not equal to doing 
the work any longer for a family of six. 
A. 8. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

City Point.—The regular meeting of 
the League took place on Tuesday even- 
ing of last week at Pilgrim Hall. Rev. A. J. 
Cardall spoke on “Immigration.’’ Both 
sides were presented; the speaker showed 
a complete mastery of both the statistical 
and the moral aspects of the question. 
Brief remarks were made by Mrs. Boyden 
and Mrs. Stoddard, after which a social 
half hour was spent under the direction 
of Mrs. Hebbard, Mrs. Meade, Mrs. Hig- 
gins, Mrs. Hood, Mrs. Brown, and Mrs. J. 
Glynn. Light refreshments were passed 
by a corps of young ladies and gentlemen, 
and coffee was served in the supper room, 
which was beautifully decorated with 
foliage plants and festoons of yellow crepé. 
The next meeting will take the form of 
Young People’s Night. E. F. B. 


WINCHESTER. — The regular monthly 
meeting of the League was held on 
November 16th. There was a good at- 
tendance, and several new members were 
enrolled. The Executive Committee re- 
ported that they had prevailed upon some 





entertainment part of each meeting, and, 


on the above date, Mrs. Rowe read Mrs, 
Anna C, Fall’s new book entitled ‘‘The 
Tragedy of a Widow’s Third.” The nar- 
ration of the vicissitudes suffered by the 
widow, in consequence of the unequal 
laws prevailing in Massachusetts as re- 
gards the disposition of an intestate hus- 
band’s property, was listened to with 
marked attention. It is a tragedy in- 
deed, and it warns women to be up and 
doing all they can to make public such 
injustice. We hope that we shall be 
favored with more of such papers, giving 
us food for thought. ‘Tea was served, 
and a pleasant social time enjoyed. 
H. FrReetruy, Secretary. 








THE DRAMA. 


CastLE Square.—The coming week 
will include the one thousandth perform- 
ance at Castle Square Theatre. To com- 
memorate this, on Wednesday there will 
be a grand musical festival from 12 to 2 
free for the matinee patrons, and 6 to 8 for 
the evening audience. Those holding seats 
for matinee and evening, Wednesday, 
can occupy them during these prelim- 
inary concerts without additional charge- 
The “ Prisoner of Zenda,’’ for the com. 
ing week, willagain be seen with complete- 
ness. The leading characters will again 
be taken by Messrs. Gilmour, Humphrey, 
Seeley, Purcell, and Fowler, and Miss 
Chapman ; the play proper introducing 
Lillian Lawrence as Flavia ; Maude Odell, 
Antoinette de Mauban; Lizzie Morgan, 
Frau Teppich; Mr. Gilmour, Rudolph ; 
Mr. Humphrey, Black Michael; F. M. 
Norcross, Colonel Sapt ; Mr. Fowler, Fritz 
von Tarlenheim ; Charles Mackay, Cap- 
tain Hentzau; J. L. Seeley, Detchard ; 
Tony Cummings, Bertrand ; Lindsay Mori- 
son, Franz Teppich; A. W. Purcell, Lorenz 
Teppich ; John J. Geary, Lord Topham. 
On Monday, December 10th, a drama 
of Colonial times by Augustus Thomas, 
called ‘Colonel George of Mount Vernon.” 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—“Gayest Man- 
hattan,’”’ the gorgeous burlesque extrava- 
ganza, will be presented next week. It is 
an original production, written to order, 
and no dialogue explanatory of the action 
comprises more than five sentences of ten 
words each. It has society girls, summer 
girls, winter girls, nurse girls, debutantes, 
chappies, policemen, concert-hall celebri- 
ties, bogus theatrical managers, noblemen, 
and peasants. There are gorgeous stage 
settings, a chorus of sixty girls, and a 
dozen well-known comedians, among 
whom are John Gourlay, of “Skipped by 


the light of the moon”’ fame; William H. 
Lytell, Gertie Reynolds, Marie North, 
Emma Siebert, etc. As a relief of the 
“blues,” or a nervous headache “Gayest 
Manhattan” can be recommended. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





New England Women’s Club. Monday, Dec. 
5, 3.30 P.M. Mrs. Stokeley Morgan, wife of Lieut. 
Morgan, now at Manila, will give a paper on her 
two years’ experience in China and Japan. 











Our glove, waist, neck- 
wear and veiling 
departments 
are very complete in the 
newest and most reliable 

goods. 


Our Glove 
Department 
was never more thor- 
oughly equipped with 
good wearing gloves 
at popular prices, and 


Our Waist Department 


is showing a complete line of French Flannel 
Poplin Waists that are giving great satisfaction 


M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK 

















ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 





JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


—— 








SEAL, HUDSON BAY 


Furs 





SEAL SACQUES. 


(TO ORDER) 


to $250. 


SABLES, AMERICAN 


SABLES and BLACK MARTEN our Specialties. 


All Furs sold by correct names, guaranteed as rep- 


resented and marked in plain figures. 





KAKAS BROS., 


34 Bedford St 











No other floor covering is comparable to the 
Oriental Rug. Age lessens neither its beauty, 
nor its value. Indeed, age, as with a master- 
piece of art, rather enhances its value. Time 
gives to the Oriental Rug a mellowness and 
richness of color, a sheen or delicate silken tone, 
which age imparts to no other fabric. Antique 
Rugs are much sought, not simply because they 
are old, but because of this exquisite touch with 
which Old Father Time embellishes them. 

We are making an unusual display of these 
goods, and for a few days are giving (in our 
carpet department, on the fourth floor) a special 
exhibit which will surprise those who visit it for 
the first time. We have devoted a large space to 


Antique Persians. 
Feregans, 
Kazaks, 
Mossouls, Etc. 


$5.00 to 


Houghton 





of the members to be responsible for the 


Anent Oriental Rugs. 


them, and the goods are hung in such a way as to 
show them, with the assistance of electric lights. 
to great advantage. ‘Those who are fond of these 
goods, or of any beautiful fabric display, will find 
this a rare attraction. To such it presents many 
characteristics of a fine picture gallery. 

To introduce and advertise this comparatively 
new i department, we are making a SPECIAL 
SALE for the next ten days, and are making 
prices fully 33 per ct. below the usual retail 
prices of corresponding goods. Visitors will find 
the prices marked on each piece in plain figures. 
and they will find the values simply UNAP- 
PROACHABLE, The collection embraces 


Fine Silk Rugs, 
Bokharas, 
Carabaghs, 
Daghestans, Etc. 


This lot includes a full line of hall runners, carpet sizes, parlor rugs, etc., at prices ranging from 


$225.00 


The same qualities are nuw selling in this city at prices jrom $10.00 te 8350.00. 


& Dutton 
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